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THE POLYTECHNIC 


REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL of SPEECH TRAINING 


and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Head of the School :—Miss MARJORIE GULLAN 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
are held in 


DRAMA, MIME and PLAY 
PRODUCTION 


Students are coached for London University 
Diploma in Dramatic Art and for L.R.A.M. 
(Elocution) Examinations, and are enabled to 
qualify for the medals offered by _ the 
Incorporated London Academy of Music. 


Frequent Performances 


VERSE SPEAKING 


Promising students from the day and 
evening classes are admitted to the Verse 
Speaking Choirs, 


For prospectus apply to The Registrar, School of 
Speech Training, The Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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B. A. PITTAR (Producer). 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS INCLUDE 
**Lilies of the Field’* (Berkhamsted, A.D.S.) 
a - (Egham and Staines, A.D.$.) 
**Nothing bat the Truth'’ (Canterbury, A.D.S.) 
‘* The Witch" | (Newcastle-on-Tyne 
*‘The Torchbearers”’ { Repertory Co. 
* Aren’t we all" (Accrington, A.D.S. 
Individual Coaching Undertaken. 
For Particulars Apply: 
56 PORTLAND ROAD; HOLLAND PARK, W.11 
Phone: Park 2529. 
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THEATRECRAFT SERVICES 
17 EXCEL HOUSE, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C.2 


COSTUMES designed and executed for Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Productions. 
Original Fancy Dresses 
STAGE SETTINGS and LIGHTING designed 
and executed, and entire productions staged and 
rehearsed by Professional Coach 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION given to each 
order by a Fully Qualified Specialist, on each 
branch of the work, in both Historical Accuracy 
and Modern Interpretation 
MODERATE CHARGES 








MISS WEBBER’S 
Typewriting Office 


PLAYS, PARTS, AUTHORS’ MSS., Ete. 
VISITING SECRETARIES. 
DUPLICATING. 





6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
(Telephone : Gerrard 4387) 














THE 


VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


(in association with the British Drama League.) 


Good Historical Costumes on hire at very 
low rates to players in Town and Country. 


Special terms to members of the British 
Drama League. 


Plays for reading. Advice given. 
Playwriting Competitions. 
The Hon, Secretary, 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY 


15 Peckham Road, S.E. 5. Tel. No. : Rodney 3366 








CYRIL WOOD 


PRODUCER, LECTURER, CRITIC 


(Recent Productions at the Arts 
Theatre Club, London, 


Bath Repertory Season, 
Festival Theatre, 
Cambridge). 


IMPROVE 
AMATEUR 
ACTIVITY 
by giving it 
EXPERIENCED 
PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTION 


Terms 


for Amateur 


Productions, Lee- 

tures, or Criticism, 

apply to CYRIL. WOOD, 

BIX, HENLEY-ON-THAMES 


Telephone - - - Henley-on-Thames 331 








Please mention ‘““ DRAMA ” when replying te advertisements. 

















VENRECO 


Electrical STAGE LIGHTING _ Illuminating 
Contractors SPECIALISTS Engineers &«. 





Telephone : 55 NEAL STREET, Telegrams : 
Temple Bar 5902/3 LON DON, W. c. 9) ‘*Lumenite, Westcent, London 


MODERN | es WE SPECIALIZE IN 
, THE MANUFACTURE 
SCIENTIFIC iw f Aw OF MINIATURE 


APPARATUS yf Se LIGHTING UNITS 
FOR pe = FOR THE COMPLETE 


—— es EQUIPMENT OF 
STAGE , SMALL STAGES 
LIGHTING PARTICULARLY 
| SUITABLE FOR 

ON HIRE OR ae AMATEUR DRAMATIC 
FOR SALE soma REQUIREMENTS 








SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 
Upon receipt of full particulars we will forward a scheme for the most 
efficient and economical method of obtaining the results desired. 
The many years of varied experience of our expert staff enable us to 
deal satisfactorily with any problem in connexion with Stage Lighting. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AT OUR SHOWROOMS. PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE 





Please mention *‘ DRAMA ”’ when replying to advertisements, 

















Telegrams: 
THEATRICAL, 
LONDON 


SPECIAL TERMS 
FOR SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES AND 
VILLAGE 
DRAMA LEAGUE 


RAND 


WE SPECIALIZE 


FOX” 


ACRE HOUSE 


72 LONG ACRE, LONDON 
W.C. 2 
(NEW PREMISES) 


COSTUMES & 
W IGS For ALL PLAYS 


&? OPERAS. ON HIRE AT 
VERY REASONABLE COST 


IN COSTUMES FOR ALL SHAKESPEARIAN PRODUC 


Telephone 


3 
TEMPLE BAR a 


WIGS, TIGHTS, 
MAKE-UP AND 
OTHER 
REQUISITES 





TIONS 

















AS SUPPLIED 


to the 
Stock Exchange Dramatic Soc. 
Lloyds 9 ” 
Corn ” 
Baltic o 


National Provincial Bank Ss. D. 
Bank of England O. & D.S. 
Anglo S$. American Bank A S. 
Selfridges Dramatic Society 
Welsh Drama League 
Wyndham Dramatic Society 
Enfield Dramatic Society 
also 

Principal West End, 

London and Provincial 

Theatres 


wwe STRAND ELECTRIC 


& ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 24 FLORALST., W.C.2 


Te nple Bar 7464 
(4 lines) 


“SUNRAY” 


- EECOTN__ 
| Hecloen ( 
Lights 2G 
Apparatas 


A> 


SALE or HIRE 


Catalogue on Application 























AS SUPPLIED 
to the 


Beckenham Dramatic Society 
Beckenham Shakespeare Scciety 
Chiswick Operatic Society 

Civil Service O. & D. Society 
G.P.O. Players 

Linden Players 

Mill Hill A.O.D.S. 

M.O. Pensions A.O.S. 

T.O.T. Philharmonic Society 
Old Dunstonians Dramatic Soc. 
Centels O.D. & O. Club 
Dickens O.D. Society 

Finchley A.D. Society 


Telegrams— 
“ Spotlite, Rand,” 
London 
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Why only Aberdeen? 


Mr. Ivor BROWN in the Manchester Guardian said: “ If any of the tales 
about Aberdeen were true the stores of that city would be rapidly filled 
with this book, and even more rapidly emptied by shrewd economists eager 
to possess mimeteem of the best modern full-length plays 
handsomely presented at less than sixpence each.’ 


The book he referred to was 


Great 
Modern British Plays 





Containing 
MILESTONES Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock 
CASTE T. W. Robertson 
. TRELAWNY OF THE “WELLS” _ Sir Arthur Pinero 
THE LIARS Henry Arthur Jones 
PYGMALION AND GALATEA Sir W. S. Gilbert 
THE VIRGIN GODDESS Rudolph Besier 
THE WALLS OF JERICHO Alfred Sutro 
— STRIFE John Galsworthy 
— HOBSON’S CHOICE Harold Brighouse 
| THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL _ St. John Hankin 
THE NEW MORALITY Harold Chapin 
| THE CIRCLE W. Somerset Maugham 
A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT Clemence Dane 
AT MRS. BEAM’S C. K. Munro 
THE MAN WITHALOAD OF MISCHIEF Ashley Dukes 
THE WHITE CHATEAU Reginald Berkeley 
THE LIKES OF HER Charles McEvoy 
THE YOUNG IDEA Noel Coward 
OUTWARD BOUND Sutton Vane 


Remember this volume when you select 
your Christmas Gifts 


I FULL-LENGTH FIRST-RATE PLAYS FOR 4 / 45 
& Also bound in leather, 15/- net. 
net 


: We will send free our Catalogue of Books for Christmas Gifts, photographically 
illustrated in a unique way, on application (mentioning “ Drama”) to 
39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE LAW OF THE 


AMATEUR STAGE 


By Dudley Stuart Page 


Supreme Court of Judicature ; 
Operatic 


Issociation 


Solicitor of the 


President, National and Dramatic 


The Author of this book provides, in a concise and 
convenient form, all the necessary 
regarding the law as it relates to the Entertain- 
ments Duty, Licensing of Theatres and Stage Plays, 
Copyright, Sunday Performances, Insurances, 
other matters concerning the 
indispensable handbook for all 


information 


and 
amateur stage. An 
amateur producers 
ind players, 


Crown 8vo. 128 pp. 
5s. net. 
“Helps considerably towards an understanding 
legalities touching our amateur operatic and dramati 
societies ..the author indisputabk i 


as 
1uthority on the subject."’"—Amateur Stage, 


Obtainable from any bookseller or direct from: 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 

















TO DRAMATISTS AND 
DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


GEORGE ROBERTS 
will be pleased to send, 
Post free, Booklet contain-. 
ing particulars of plots, 
scenery required, charac- 
ters, etc., of his New Plays. 
Reasonable performance 
fees. 


Dramatists are invited to 
submit typescripts of Plays 
for consideration. 


GEORGE ROBERTS 
24, GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 1. 




















Ready this Month 


PREFACES TO 
SHAKESPEARE 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Second Series 
“ROMEO AND JULIET” 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 
“CYMBELINE” 


Demy &vo, 





360 pp. 9s. net 








A New NATIVITY Play 


EVERYMAN of 
EVERYSTREET 


By MARY D. STOCKS 


With Lino-cuts by Winifred Gill 





Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net 
“ Admirable for amateurs; it should be widely 
plaved at Christmas.’ Manchester Guardian 








Four Plays for Children 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK 
FIFTH IMPRESSION 


2s. 6d. net 





10 Plays for 10/- 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY 


Two volumes. each containing five plays. 


Crown svo, cloth. Per vol. 5s. net (sold separately). 
First volume: Second volume: 
Chains Elizabeth Bark Prunella Laurence 
Housman & Granville- 
Abraham Lincoln Barket 
John Drinkwate1 The New Sin 


B. Macdonald Hastings | 


Jane Clegg St. J. Ervine 
- . Pompey the Great 
John Masefield 


Mary Broome 


The Voysey Inheritance 


H. Granville-Barke 


\llan Monkhouse | | 


Hindle Wakes 


Stanley Houghton 


Rutherford & Son 


Githa Sowerby | 











SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. || 


44 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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A New Book A Beautiful Book 
DRAWN By IRIS BROOKE 
DESCRIBED By JAMES LAVER ROBES of THESPIS 
Costume Designs 


by Modern Artists 


Edited for RUPERT MASON 
By GEORGE SHERINGHAM and 
R. BOYD MORRISON 


With literary contributions by well-known 
authors and illustrations by famous artists. 
109 plates in colour and half-tone. 
Published - £880 
Special Offer £2 7 6 post free 

“This long desired work on stage costume. The 
illustrations . . cover the whole range of theatri- 
cal costume designs since the years of artistic 


awakening began. Here is a book for which 
ENGLISH COSTUME producers and designers will be grateful ”»— 








Morning Post. 
of the 
NINETEENTH W. HEFFER & SONS, LID. 
THE PETTY CURY BOOKSHOP 
CENTURY 

; CAMBRIDGE — ENGLAND 

6s. net (By post 6/6) Send for Christmas Catalogue (No. 336) containing 
Published by A & C. BLACK, Ltd., 4 SOHO SQ., London, W.1 this and 500 other Book Bargains 






































1 "4 VILLAGE PLAY SERIES ‘=<. 


conjunction with 
(ONE ACT) THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE (PRICE 1/- each) 


1 A GOOD SHEPHERD Pathetic character study. Old man, two middle- 
. 


aged women and one small boy or girl, By IDA GANDY 
2 THE CROWD Comedy. Large cast, mixed, or women only. 
e Good short aie, By HELEN GORDON 


3 THETALL, TALLCASTLE 5° mime with prologue. By MARGARET MACNAMARA 


8 or 9 preferably big lads. Primitive music. 
Outstandingly suitable for garden performance, 


4 JACOB CARTER at the —_ _ See ne—A ot Schoolroom. 5 men, 2 women 


and = audience a rs (on the stage). Com- (Just published) 


SINGING COMPETITION i272 Shc ide Bene oF Me Ble 


Love was once a Little 


By HAMILTONREES 


PLAYS SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS, W.L's AND VILLAGE CLUBS 


(In one act) 
Olive M. Day * A Backward Glance ”’ (6F), (Comedy), 1/- Essex Dane « ‘The Other Side of a Door”’ (2 F), (Drama),1/6 


Edith Hewitt « Bina’ s Fortune” (4 F), 8d. Gilbert Cannan “* Mary’s Wedding ” (2 M, 3 F), (Tragedy), 1/6 
E. A, Piaggio :* At the Play ” (1 M, 1 F), Burlesque), 8d. B. Wills Chandler ‘ yy ad Nurse ” (2 F), (Hi umorous), 8d. 
M. Macnamara “ The Miss Dodson’s that were’ "3 F), 1I/- M. F. Hutchinson ‘* The Cressman’s Entertain” (§ M, 7 F), 1/- 
M. Macnamara Clement O'Neill “ Wanted: A Housekeeper ”(1M,3F), 8d. 

*- Masque of Fashion ”’ (I M, 1 F and supers), 1/- M. F. Hutchinson “ The Terror of a Day ” (6 F), 2 acts, I/- 
H. M. Mack “A Mock Trial ”’ (good cast), 1/- M. F. Hutchinson ‘‘ When Woman Rules ” (14 F), 2 acts, 1/6 
H. M. Mack A “* W.1.” Charade (14 to ” F, 1 or 2 M.), 1/- M. F. Hutchinson “ The Efficiency of Man” 
Charles McEvoy ‘‘The Red Hen” (2 M 1, F), (Humorous, 1/- _ (&M,; or boys), 3 scenes, 1/6 
Essex Dane “Wrong Numbers ” (3F), (A “crook” play), 1/6 M. F. Hutchinson ** The Man Next Door (4 F), 3 scenes, 1/6 
Essex Dane “Let it go at that” (7 F), (A “‘crook’”’ play), - 6 M. Macnamara ‘“ Mrs. Jupp obliges ” (3 F), (Humorous), 1/- 
om Dane “A Toy Tragedy” (3 M, 5 F) = 


JUST PUBLISHED. DESCRIPTIVE LIST of New and Recent Plays for Villages and Women’s 
Institutes, with a foreword on PLAY-CHOOSING by Margaret Macnamara. Price 2d. post free 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 32 Great Portland St., London, W.1 
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STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


ON HIRE OR FOR SALE 


THE THOMAS J. DIGBY ILLUMINATING 


ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, London, W.1 





PHONES GERRARD 0936/7 
TELEGRAMS “OHMGELD WESTRAND” 





























The Court Players School of Historical Dancing & Mime 


Classes specialising in these subjects are held at 


10, LINDEN GARDENS, W.2. 
Costume, Period Deportment, Historical Subjects. | Melusine Wood 
Mime and Dramatic Subjects. Oonah Todd-Naylor, A.T.S.T. 


Honours Certificate Central School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art. 
Honours Certificate (Mime) Ginner—Mawer School. 


Historical, Greek and National Dancing. Margaret Rubel 
Advanced Member A.T.R.G.D. 


Particulars and Terms for Entertainments, etc :—from the Principal, Miss Melusine Wood. 














DOREEN ERROLL 


i SHAKESPEARIAN, MEDIEVAL, ITALIAN, GEORGIAN, and 
Period Costumes FRANCISCAN HABITS, Etc. Special terms to members of the Drama League 


23 STEELES ROAD, HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W.3. Primrose 2434 




















THRE OXTED & LIMDPSFIELD PLAYERS 


COSTUMES AND SETS OF CURTAINS FOR HIRE AT MODERATE TERMS 


(Special quotations for dressing an entire Play) 
For Particulars apply— 
Mes. He. G6. WHITMORE, PILGRIMS HATCH, OXTED, SURREY 


(Tel. No. Oxted 120) 























PRODUCE 
“NODA” PLAYS 
THEY’RE GOOD 
A BAD NAME SOME 3-ACT PLAYS REALLY TREVOR 
CLOUDS THE LIMPET SKITTLES 
ELZEVIR Mr. BUDD OF KENNINGTON = SUCH A NICE YOUNG MAN 
JUST MARRIED _ THE OWL A TEMPORARY GENTLEMAN 
LAUGHTER OF FOOLS RANK IMPOSTERS THE YELLOW STREAK 


Single copies will be sent for reading purposes on receipt of 10/- deposit, returnable less cost of postage upon 
the safe return of the books within 14 d: ays. 


NODA LTD., 85, Eccleston Square, LONDON, S.W.1 
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THE DRAMA LEAGUE AND THE 
NATIONAL THEATRE 


T will be noticed that the article on 

recent plays, the feature proper to the 
opening page of Drama, appears this 
month elsewhere; and by such a change 
we wish to emphasise the special purpose 
of this Double Number of our journal, 
which is, in a word: to register our 
support of that revivai of the project for 
the foundation of a National Theatre which 
was initiated by the Shakespeare Memorial 
National Theatre Committee in the year 
1905. 

Criticism has been levelled from time 
to time against that Committee because 
of its failure hitherto to bring its plans 
to fruition. But the war proved a stum- 
bling block to schemes of even greater 
import than the foundation of a National 
Theatre, and if some have been tempted 
to deplore a policy that, since the end 
of the war, has seemed too Fabian, there 
can be no cavil at the careful foresight by 
which Sir Carl Meyer’s splendid donation 
of £70,000 has been preserved intact for 
the object for which it was originally 
given. 

For myself, I believe that little has been 
lost by delay and much has been gained. 
True, the original impulse for the cele- 
bration of the Shakespearean Ter-Cen- 
tenary is no longer an active factor in 
the situation. But to set against that we 
have a public opinion far more educated 
in matters theatrical, and that new nucleus 
of enthusiastic support which has_ been 
created by the Community Drama move- 
ment of which the Drama League itself 
is to a large extent the promoter and the 
spokesman. 

I am asked sometimes: ‘* How is it 
that the Drama League—whose main 
activities are rightly concerned with the 
promotion of community drama in town 
and country—how is it that such an 
Organization should also interest itself in 
a project so grandiose and so essentially 
metropolitan as this of a National 
Theatre? ’? The answer is a simple one. 
In the realm of art, the terms ‘‘ Small ”’ 
and ‘‘ Great ’’ have little meaning. The 
object of the League is to assist the devel- 
opment of the Art of the Theatre, and 


with this broad aim in mind the promotion 
of a National Theatre is no wit the less 
an obligation on us than the fostering of 
the village play, or the provincial drama 
society. As to the value of a National 
Theatre to the theatre as a whole—to a 
belief in that the League is committed 
by many resolutions passed in previous 
years, and now last but not least by Mr. 
Robert Young’s motion as carried at the 
Northampton Conference and reported on 
another page. 

Acting on this mandate, it is clearly 
the part of the League to co-operate to 
the best of its ability with any individuals 
or bodies who may be working in a similar 
direction—always with this proviso, that 
our influence, such as it is, shall be 
wielded in favour of a theatre, National 
not in name only, but in fact. In other 
words, we, as a League, would rather see 
the fruition of the scheme delayed yet 
longer than be content with anything 
unworthy of the hopes of the past or the 
claims of the future. 

Luckily, there exists a statement of the 
general standard which we should desire to 
see maintained, in the book, ‘‘ A National 
Theatre,”’ by William Archer and Harley 
Granville-Barker, a _ revised edition of 
which is shortly to be published. This 
book provides not only a most thorough 
analysis of the whole problem, but a plan 
for its solution in terms of practical 
theatre management. 

When agreement is reached as to the 
kind of theatre we need, the question of 
ways and means remains to be tackled. 
That may mean recourse to the Prime 
Minister in accordance with Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s own suggestion made to Mr. 
Robert Young in the House of Commons 
last July. 

In the meantime, this special National 
Theatre number of Drama is in your 
hands, as the League’s willing contribution 
to the achievement of the common aim. 
Its compilation has been rendered possible 
by the assistance of a large number of 
distinguished men and women—whose 
kindness the Editor desires to acknowledge 
with gratitude. 

GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
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LETTER FROM THE HOME SECRETARY 


ON THE NATIONAL THEATRE PROJECT 


The following is the text of the letter sent by 
Mr. J. R. Clynes to be read at the Northampton 
Conference of the British Drama League, when 
this subject was up for discussion : 

DeaR Mr. WHITWORTH, 

I hope you will have a very 
helpful and successful Conference at 
Northampton. I would welcome the 
prospect of an agreed scheme to promote 
the establishment of a National Theatre. 
We already have a variety of Municipal 
and State Institutions, which altogether 
render substantial service in the sphere 
of science and art. Libraries, Art 
Galleries, Orchestras, and _ extensive 
provisions for sports and recreation have 
become a Municipal or National charge. 

The Drama, first because it is Drama, 
and secondly because of its far-reaching 
educational values, deserves not merely 
recognition but co-operation and 


honour. In the last ten years dramatic 
enterprise must have poured into the 
Treasury many millions of pounds, and 
must have made a wide-spread if indirect 
contribution to improved National 
character and understanding. 

It would be enough if in exchange 
for the service which the Drama renders 
to our country, the cause of a National 
Theatre could receive but a fraction of 
its own contribution. 

The subject, however, is more than 
one of finance. It is one of public 
opinion and Parliamentary disposition. 

I hope your Conference will do some- 
thing to create the National support 
which is necessary for your purpose. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. Crynes. 

October 24th, 1929. 


THE VIEW OF A COMMERCIAL 
MANAGER 


By C. B. 


S a commercial manager of many 
years’ experience, I believe that the 
establishment of a National Theatre 
would be as valuable an asset to the 
theatrical industry and profession as the 
Post Office is to the industry of the country 
and to the banking profession. It would 
rank in relation to the cultural life of the 
community in scarcely less importance. 
There are critics of the Post Office. Few 
human institutions are perfect, and we are 
apt to overlook in our criticisms the vital 
fact, that, however one institution may 
develop, others are always running it close 
—if not beating it by many lengths. The 
opposers of the National Theatre argue that 
it might not meet to the full the educational 
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needs of the community, that as a State 
foundation it would tend to become bureau- 
cratic, that it would be a museum of arts 
rather than a creative impulse. 

The British Museum has not, so far as 
my experience goes, acted as a brake upon 
the culture and creative artistry of England 
and the English people. The bureaucratic 
control of the National Health Insurance 
and the National Gallery has not noticeably 
led to a decline in the average expectation 
of life or emptied the Trafalgar Square 
exhibitions. 

Again, the functioning of a National 
Theatre would not only provide us with an 
opportunity of seeing the best of our drama, 
old and new, continually presented under 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


reasonably good conditions. It would, like 
the much-criticized Post Office again, fulfil 
a number of other useful, and indeed, 
vitally mecessary requirements. For 
example, it would enable the younger 
generation to survey the historical rock from 
which the English character was hewn. It 
would provide the foreigner in our midst 
with an index of our English form and 
pressure—and in this it would un- 
questionably be a valuable national shop- 
window of excellence. It would set, as 
does the Comédie Francaise, at least as 
average standard of style, elegance, effici- 
ency and creative imagination in the sphere 
of the theatre, which genius would perhaps 
aspire to excel, but—more important—below 
whose canons catchpenny commence would 
fear to fall. In my own personal opinion, 
I do not think that genius would be ham- 
pered by it, but I am sure the general 
standard of theatrical presentation would 
unquestionably be elevated by the example 


of such a clearing-house of theatrical 
ideas. 

There are many jther pro arguments 
which can be set against the cons of the 
Philistines or niggards. But I will conclude 
with one which is, I think, not sufficiently 
stressed by those who advocate the estab- 
lishment of a nationally endowed emporium 
of theatrical art. Our English speech, the 
currency of our race and the index of our 
psychology, is in constant danger of deface- 
ment. The National Theatre would, I take 
it, be its Bank of England—a ‘‘ well of 
English undefiled.’’ In this respect alone, 
it would repay its upkeep charges—and for 
my part, I am inclined to think that, given 
showmanlike management before and behind 
the curtain, the financial revenue would, in 
a little while, balance the outgoing. But if 
its expenditure were a deadweight on the 
Exchequer, its return in terms of educa- 
tional, social and international advantage 
would outweigh that charge a hundredfold. 


SOME PERSONAL OPINIONS ON 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


ITH a view to ascertaining to what 
extent influential public opinion is 
in favour of the project for a National 
Theatre, we have instituted an enquiry 
among some whose views would be valu- 
able on such a subject, with the result 
printed below. Of set purpose our en- 
quiry was not confined to persons con- 
nected with the stage as such, and almost 
every side of national life will be found 
to be represented in the ensuing answers. 
Approval was not invited to cover any 
particular method of financing or organiz- 
ing the Theatre. Correspondents were only 
asked to say whether they thought a 
National Theatre should exist in London 
where plays, old and new, of admitted 
quality, could be produced and kept alive 
under more favourable conditions than 
the theatres working for profit can be 
expected to provide, and where perform- 
ances could be looked for of the high 
general standard that only a permanently 
Organized company can hope to reach. 


MR. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
Professor of English Literature, 
University of Leeds. 

I most cordially approve the project for a 
National Theatre. The capital of the Empire can 
never be truly and properly the capital of English 

civilization and culture without one. 


MR. HENRY AINLEY 
I most heartily approve of your desire to obtain 
a National Theatre. It is a vital necessity for 
the benefit of public and player alike, and should 
become one of the landmarks, not only of London, 
but of the world. 


MR. CHARLES AITKEN 
Director of National Gallery, Millbank 
(Tate Gallery.). 

I am in favour, generally, of the project for 
establishing a National Theatre at which new and 
old plays could be produced, irrespective of the 
necessity of making profits under the present com- 
mercial conditions. 


SIR HUGH ALLEN 
Principal, Royal College of Music. 

I hope sincerely that the establishment of a 
National Theatre is about to be realised. It is long 
overdue and its achievement will be doubly 
welcome. 
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MR. NORMAN ANGELL 


Second thoughts are sometimes better than first. 
Commercially produced plays must, usually, secure 
first-thought approval or die. A National Theatre 
would give ‘* second-thought ’’ plays a _ chance. 
So add my name to those approving in principle. 


MISS LENA ASHWELL, O.B.E. 


Every nation in Europe has a National Theatre 
supported by the State, as a standard of good 
drama, and good acting and guardian of its 
language. Europe seems to care for the minds 
of the people whilst England concentrates on keeping 
the body ‘fit. 


DR. ERNEST BARKER, LL.D. 
Principal, King’s College, London. 

I do approve of the project of a National Theatre. 
My feeling (for what it is worth) is that drama 
does not exist simply to give a sensation of pleasure, 
for which one is willing to pay in the same way as 
one pays for the pleasure of a bottle of wine, but 
also (and even most) to give, in the particular way 
in which it alone can give, some understanding of 
life, both the national life and the individual life. 
If it is to perform the second and higher function, 
there must be some permanent organisation of a 
public character, to produce plays connected with 
that function in a way worthy of it. One ought 
to have a National Theatre in the same way and for 
the same reason as we have a national system of 
education. 


MR. KENNETH BARNES 


Administrator, Royal Academy of Dramatic Art. 

Every art requires a visible standard so that 
the best may be preserved; as we preserve pictures 
in our National Gallery. A well-managed State 
Theatre would set up such a standard, and would 
stimulate what is really artistic in the drama. 
That the drama is already recognised as a medium 
of education, there is no doubt. In the years since 
the War, the various authorities concerned have 
granted the R.A.D.A. a Royal Charter, an annual 
Government grant, exemption from Income Tax 
and County Council scholarships. These privileges 
have been obtained as a reward of perseverance, 
and, I hope, merit. Small things, you may say, 
compared with the establishment of a National 
Theatre, but significant as an indication of the 
modified attitude of the official mind in regard 
to institutions connected with the Theatre. 


MR. E. A. BAUGHAN 


A theatre for London which would be indepen- 
dent of commercial aims would certainly have my 
support, provided it were not run by a clique for a 
clique. If State or municipal aid were forthcoming 
it should be quite possible to form a National 
Theatre, but if the State or municipality made 
control a condition the scheme would be doomed 
from the start. 
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MR. CLIFFORD BAX 


We should already have a National Theatre if 
our people could get rid of the notion that the 
drama is a frivolous or unimportant art. Unfor- 
tunately, they will not get rid of this notion until 
they have a National Theatre. It will have, there- 
fore, to be thrust upon them by a far-sighted and 
courageous Government. 


MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
Manager, The Old Vic. 


I should be delighted to co-operate in a movement 
to secure a National Theatre in London. I think 
it is a disgrace to our country that one is not 
already in existence. 


MR. ROBERT ANNING BELL 


Yes. I think that we certainly ought to have a 
National Theatre where plays and players of a 
worthy standard may be seen at any time. The 
ephemeral, if often amusing, entertainments so 
popular should not have this field entirely to them. 
selves nor the actor-manager have all the lime. 
light. 


THE REV. SIDNEY M. BERRY, D.D. 
Secretary, Congregational Union. 


You may count me as an absolute supporter in 
the project for a National Theatre in London. I 
think it is a crying need, and my support is far 
more than a formal thing. 


MR. G. W. BISHOP 


I am emphatically in favour of a National Theatre 
in London and consider it a disgrace that England, 
alone of all European countries, has no playhouse 
that is not run for commercial profits. The theatre 
needs a dignified light-house built on a_ solid 
foundation. Visits to the Scandinavian countries 
during the last two years made me realise the 
importance of the National Theatre in a country. 


DR. F. S. BOAS, LL.D. 


As one who was an original member of the 
General Committee for the establishment of a 
Shakespeare National Theatre I am glad to sup- 
port a scheme for a National Theatre on the lines 
suggested in your letter, and am pleased to hear 
that there is hope of some Government action. 


MR. GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


In reply to your letter regarding the idea of a 
National Theatre, I shall strongly support any 
scheme that is put forward. In the last resort 
we cannot expect any of the arts to prosper if 
financial success is to be the test of prosperity; 
and drama (with the allied forms of music and 
drama) is already, in its highest reaches, recognised 
in most countries as being in need of State aid if 
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it is to function perfectly. A theatre in which the 
heritage of our classic drama should be manifest 
again is an urgent need; and for want of it the 
energies of all other theatres in the country have 
shrivelled and are crippled: it would inevitably 
become a school for actors, and for audiences as 
well. The constitution of such a theatre would 
need canvassing; but I think there is no doubt 
of the need for the State to undertake it, or of the 
value that it would be educationally and nationally. 


DR. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur. 

Paris with less than half the population of London 
has three National Theatres. It would not appear 
to be excessive if London had one. One day the 
British public will realise that the dividends from 
art, like the dividends from education, are only 
payable in kind. On that day a National Theatre 
will seem as natural as a national school. The 
majority are still at the stage of assessing art as 
education used to be assessed, i.e., by payment by 
results, in this case of the box office. 


MR. IVOR BROWN 

Certainly I approve of a National Theatre. The 
State supports writing and painting; music it 
overlooks and drama it actively punishes by censor- 
ship and taxation. A National Theatre would end 
this atmosphere of distrust. The drama has a right 
to this elementary form of recognition as an art 
and also as an activity of solid significance. 


MR. MAURICE BROWNE 
A National Theatre: ‘* Needed? ’’—Urgently. 
“ Why? ’’—We are a civilized nation. 


VISCOUNT BURNHAM 
I am in favour of a National Theatre for the 
preservation of British dramatic art per exemplum 
optime. 


RIGHT REV. HERBERT BURY 


Assistant Bishop of London. 

Formerly Bishop for North and Central Europe. 

I heartily wish success to the project of a National 
Theatre and its aim of putting only the best before 
the playgoing public. Whether people go to church 
or not they will go where they can be amused 
and entertained, and those who lift up the standard 
of our amusements and entertainments reach a far 
wider public than the churches and lift up the 
standards and ideals of the whole community. 


M. EMILE CAMMAERTS 


I am certainly in favour of the project, as it 
seems to me the only means of keeping alive on 
the stage the best plays of English literature. The 
influence of such a repertory would be invaluable, 
not only for the public but also for the playwrights, 
and it would be still increased if a certain place 
were allotted to the masterpieces of foreign litera- 
ture. This method has been adopted with success in 
other ** National ’? Theatres founded abroad. 


PROFESSOR A. Y. CAMPBELL 
University of Liverpool. 

I think a National Theatre such as you describe 
is a necessity. I think it should be a condition 
that a play of Shakespeare be produced (say) once 
every year. It seems to me calamitous that, outside 
the academic and educational worlds, the art of 
Shakespeare should now have no place in the life 
of the country; and I say this as a teacher and an 
academic. 


MR. LEWIS CASSON AND MISS 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 


The Theatre is still, and probably will always be, 
the most popular and the most universal of all 
expressions of art. For that reason it is the most 
easily exploited for purely commercial ends. It is 
therefore peculiarly necessary that this art should 
receive the protection of a home where the best 
work can be presented for its own sake, without the 
temptations to vast profits on the one hand or the 
following of fads on the other. 


MR. G. K. CHESTERTON 


I think it an excellent idea that there should be 
a National Theatre. Perhaps it will still go on 
acting the national dramas when all the rest of the 
stage is talking American. 


THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


The proposal to build and create a National 
Theatre, with all that this means has my ardent 
support. May it come soon! 


MR. PHILIP CONNARD, R.A. 


Most certainly there ought to be a National 
Theatre and, equally important, National Opera. 


MRS. W. L. COURTNEY 


I am definitely in favour of a National Theatre 
for London. There should be some internationally 
recognised centre of British drama in the metro- 
polis where plays, new and old, classics and likely 
to become classics, are always being performed. 
This is the only way to keep up theatrical stand- 
dards and to fight successfully the commercialization 
of the theatre. No repertory companies can do 
this effectively as they have not sufficient financial 
backing. 


THE MARQUIS OF CREWE 


Lord Crewe regrets he has not had any 
opportunity of studying the different proposals for 
establishing a National Theatre in London, but he 
thinks that a carefully thought-out scheme should 
receive general support if framed on a_ sound 
financial basis. 


REV. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. 


The importance of the drama as art, which is 
costly to produce in its higher forms, and _ its 
immense educational power make a _ National 
Theatre a necessary part of a civilised and pro- 
perly organised state. 
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MR. BASIL DEAN 


In reply to your circular letter of the 21st inst., 
of course I am and always have been in favour 
of a National Theatre and have repeatedly said 
so in public utterances, but, I am afraid, to the 
accompaniment of considerable scorn on the part 
of the Press. The urgent arguments in favour 
of such an institution are so many and so well 
known that they need no elaboration from me. 


MR. F. E. DORAN 


I am glad to note that the National Theatre is 
once again emerging from obscurity and am 
heartily in favour of its establishment. I cannot 
see how such a theatre could be established else- 
where than in the capital, and though I quite 
agree that the time is not yet opportune for an 
examination of the details of management, I feel 
that the National Theatre, though established in 
London, should also be a centre from which the 
provinces could draw inspiration and practical 
demonstration of our national genius. 


MR. JOHN DRINKWATER 


I cannot say more off-hand than that I certainly 
think if an agreed and practicable scheme could 
be evolved for some sort of National Theatre it 
would be a very proper thing for the Government 
to give it consideration. But, as you suggest, it 
is impossible at the moment to examine more fully 
the details of such a scheme. For myself, I am 
not even sure that the big central London theatre 
is the proper solution of the problem That the 
problem, however, is an urgent one, that it has 
got to be solved, and that sooner or later some 
Government will solve it, I am convinced. I hope it 
will be the present one. 


MR. ASHLEY DUKES 


I want to see a National Theatre because it 
would help finally to get rid of the inferiority 
sense of theatrical art in relation to other arts, 
such as music, painting or literature. This reason 
cannot be expected to appeal very much to the 
social reformer, but it is of some consequence to the 
theatrical artist. A National Theatre implies a 
recognition of drama neither as a popular distrac- 
tion nor a vehicle of argument, but as a form of 
poetic expression allied to inspired production and 
performance. 


LORD DUNSANY 


I cordially approve of a National Theatre; not 
for its own sake, but for the satisfaction it would 
give me when travelling abroad to be able to boast 
that I come from a civilised country. 


MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE 


I believe in a National Theatre fcr the same 
reason that I believe in the National Gallery: a 
place in which the accumulated treasures of art 
may be stored both to please those of us who are 
merely spectators and to stimulate those who 
It offers the student a stan- 


wish to be creators. 
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dard by which he may guide himself, even if he 
starts to establish a standard of his own, and 
enables him to check his experiments with the 
achievements and experience of other people. Profit 
has no more to do with the value of such a place 
than it had to do with the value of a battleship. 


MR. JAMES B. FAGAN 


Most certainly I approve the project of a National 
Theatre—State support and stage control. 


THE RIGHT HON. H. A. L. FISHER, 
F.R.S. 


Warden of New College, Oxford. 
Late President of Board of Education. 


I should welcome the establishment of a National 
Theatre and of a National Repertory Company 
which would perform in the provinces as well as 
in London. 


SIR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 


I am in favour of a National Theatre provided 


it is a people’s theatre, and not under Government 
control. 


MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY, O.M. 


I was in favour of a National Theatre at the 
inception of the movement and I am still more 
so now. The theatre proper is in danger from 
all sides and is more than ever in need of focus and 
support. 


MR. J. L. GARVIN 


As regards a National Theatre I do most 
emphatically express a general agreement with the 
project, but think it better at this stage to reserve 
comment and suggestion as to method. 


LORD GORELL 


Certainly you may add my name to the list of 
those who do generally approve the project for 
a National Theatre. Methods of financing and 
organising such a theatre may well be matters of 
discussion and of differences of opinion; but as to 
the principle no one in the least degree interested 
in drama can surely differ. It is amazing that a 
National Theatre has not been in existence at least 
as long as a National Gallery. 


MR. HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


We shall assuredly have a National Theatre; and 
the need for it is so obvious if there is any need 
for drama at all, that we shall then only wonder 
why we never had it before. We must work for it, 
however. It will not drop from the skies. 

If you want to pile up arguments in its favour, 
here is a minor one. It will set a standard of 
production and acting, which other theatres, pre- 
tending to take their work seriously, will have to 
emulate and better if they can, by which they also 
will be judged, below which they may be ashamed 
to fall. 
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LADY GREGORY 
In answer to yours, | can only answer from the 
point of view of an occasional visitor to London, 


and say what great pleasure it would give to 
such a casual visitor were there a theatre to 
revive, as our Abbey does, the plays—the best 


our dramatists from time to time. Ve 
plays, new or old—but for a week 
and find this rule works well. 


ones—o! 
give our 
at a time 





MR. JAMES R. GREGSON 
I most heartily approve the ideal of a National 
Theatre, but it must be a playhouse, not a morgue! 


MR. J. T. GREIN 
I have for many years pleaded the cause of a 
National Theatre where art not commerce should 
be the watchword, and perfect performances of 
élassic and contemporary plays by a permanent 
company under one trusted man’s command should 
be the supreme policy. 


SIR ROBERT HADFIELD 


With reference to your letter of the 21st instant. 
Although the times just now are not favourable 
for financial calls, no doubt the idea of a National 
Theatre is excellent, and must some day be 
realised. 


CAPTAIN MARTIN HARDIE 
A National Theatre should exist, and should 
include a National Theatre Museum and Library, 


which should contain historical documents, play- 
bills, portraits, autograph letters, costumes, per- 
sonal records, etc., and should be the _ central 


authority for all information with regard to the 
history of the Theatre in Great Britain. 


MR. CARL HENTSCHEL 
President and Founder of the O.P. Club. 
Yes. Over thirty years ago I arranged a meeting 
to further this object, in which William Archer, 
Cecil Raleigh and George Bernard Shaw took part. 


SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL 


Considering the immense wealth of English 
dramatic literature, a National Theatre, such as 
planned by the British Drama League, seems to 
me a far more pressing need than a National Opera. 


MISS A. E. HORNIMAN 


Certainly there should be an important theatre 
in London, run on civilised lines, not for the 
exploitation of any star, not to carry out personal 
fads, but a place in which the dramatist should 
be “top dog.” 


MR. ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Nobody who is acquainted with the good work 
done by state and municipal theatres in the various 
countries of Europe can fail to be a supporter of 
the scheme for an English National Theatre. 
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COMMANDER S. M. 
MP. 


Am in favour both of a National Theatre and 
a National Opera House, and consider Government 
should help both financially. We spend scores of 
millions of pounds a year in projects of far less 
value. 


KENWORTHY, 


DR. C. W. KIMMINS 


I am very strongly in favour of a National 
Theatre. It would be of quite extraordinary value 
to have one theatre clear of all commercial interests 
which would raise the standard of the drama 
enormously. 


MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON 
There never was a time when a National Theatre 
was more sorely needed than now. With the 
greatest dramatic literature of the world in our 


past, England’s people have been debauched by 
crook drama, by night club comedies, musical 
“* shows ’? and American films, all of which are as 


” 


conventionalised as the ‘“‘ parts’’ of a Ford car. 
Until taste has been re-established by a National 
Theatre, we shall continue to have a daily Press 
condemning and scoffing at any play or player 
that writes or speaks the English tongue, and 
finding everything ‘* exasperating ’’ or ‘* mono- 
tonous,’’ that does not deal with cocktails, cabaret 
girlhood and boyhood, who converse in swift mone- 
syllabic dialogue of ‘“* sterile brightness.”’ 


MR. HOLFORD KNIGHT, M.P. 


The B.D.L. can give invaluable aid to the 
long-overdue task of collecting the friends of the 
National Theatre and pressing for its achievement. 


MR. HAROLD J. LASKY 
Reader in Political Science, 
University of London. 

A National Theatre seems to me as necessary to 
the State as the British Museum or the National 
Gallery. In its sphere, it ought to play the same 
part in the life of the community. 


MR. SHANE LESLIE 


A National Theatre is a success in Ireland and 
Russia. I believe it was not without results in 
Attica. Repertory drama corresponds to keeping 
a shelf of well-bound and well-known classics 
on hand. Why must one always have to read the 
latest febrile and sensational books? Likewise, why 
must one always, have to see the latest and 
flimsiest play of the hour under the impression that 
one is suppporting the National Drama? 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
A theatre which is not dependent on making a 
profit continually is highly desirable and necessary 
to a serious study of the drama. Such an insti- 
tution should be readily afforded by a great city. 
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DAME BEATRIX LYALL, D.B.E. 


I have but scanty first-hand knowledge of 
theatrical matters but it does seem to me—with- 
out committing myself to any definite plan—that 
a National Theatre might be of great public 
value to London. 


THE EARL OF LYTTON 


I am certainly a strong supporter of the idea 
of a National Repertory Theatre, and am _ con- 
vinced that such a theatre must be endowed. I 
accept in general terms the scheme proposed by 
the late Mr. William Archer in his book on the 
subject. 


MR. MILES MALLESON 


Indeed, I am in favour of a National Theatre. 
Nobody can tell what the outcome of the 
‘* Talkies ’’ will be for the theatre as we grew 
up to know it, but suddenly a vast industry has 
been added in the entertainment world, run solely 
for commercial profit. I think this one more 
reason why those who care for the theatre for its 
own sake should join hands so that we do not get 
at least temporarily submerged in the new torrents 
of commercialism. Good luck to it! 


MISS MARGARET McMILLAN 


A National Theatre that would supply the need 
for a higher order of art, at a reasonable cost is, 
of course, one of the most obvious needs of 
England. There is very little use in satisfying 
a growing desire for education if there is no 


corresponding effort to bring into being the 
agencies that would meet new demands for 


higher forms of art, and especially is this true 
of drama—the great, national, expressional art. 
In this centre, for example, there are children 
growing up who will need a form of good art that 
is not too costly. There must be a growing number 
of them. 


MR. NUGENT MONCK 


Certainly let us have a National Theatre for 
our national and international classics with a 
smaller theatre under the same roof for new work. 
The Germans (who are not completely fools) seem 
to think State theatres an absolute necessity. 
Their reasons are doubtless very good arguments. 


PROFESSOR A. E. MORGAN 


Principal, Hull University. 


You ask me for my views on the question of 
a National Theatre. Of course I am in sympathy 
with it and it can only be a question of time 
before we get what every civilised and cultured 
nation should have. Unless there is some endow- 
ment of a theatre there can never be that single 
consideration of artistic worth which should pre- 
vail over the exigencies of the box office. 

Please record me as one who believes enthusias- 
tically in the necessity of this work. 
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MR. CHARLES MORGAN 


I am strongly in sympathy with the idea of an 
Endowed Theatre in London, not conducted for 
private profit, but I am not prepared to commit 
myself to urging that it should be made a charge 
on the Exchequer. 


MR. J. RAMSAY MUIR 


I am cordially in favour of the project to 
establish a National Theatre in London, on the 
understanding that its purpose would be to keep 
alive, on a repertory basis, all that is best in the 
history of English drama. New plays might be 
produced primarily in order to introduce them, 
without prejudice, and then transfer to the com- 
mercial stage. 


PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 


Yes, the only way to keep the level of the theatre 
above that of the popular newspaper. 


MR. ROBERT NICHOLS 


Robert Nichols is in favour of a National 
Theatre for the following among a host of 
reasons :—(1) Because though the Theatre is a Fine 
Art it does not, at present, receive national and 
official recognition as such. (2) A National Theatre 
adds to the prestige of a nation in the Humanities 
—the chief prestige worth having at long last. (3) 
Great drama assists the health and growth of the 
nation’s spirit. The first great democracy provided 
means for every citizen to visit the theatre because 
they recognised this fact. (4) The Fine Arts are as 
disinterested as Pure Science. But the Theatre by 
its very nature is expensive and economic factors 
play a large part in the determination of its 
programme. These economic factors should be 
taken care of by the Government in order that 
there should exist at least one theatre dedicated 
to the production of Fine Art especially with 
regard to the production of established masterpieces 
and in particular the work of Shakespeare. (5) 
Such a theatre helps to promote the work of 
peace by helping to interpret the soul of one nation 
to another and in particular the soul of England 
to the Dominions and the U.S. 


PROFESSOR ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Every truly National Theatre is an international 
theatre—national in the sense that it arises from 
the will of a nation, acting drama in a national 
tongue—international in that it is the represen- 
tative in a particular country of that larger artistic 
world which is without boundaries. Could we 
attain to the establishment of such a_ playhouse 
in London, conducted so as to make it, not some- 
thing separate from and strange to the national 
theatres of Paris and Berlin, but the younger 
brother of these, we should have achieved some- 
thing very definite and very important in the world 
of art. If nothing else, this may be said :—English 
dramatists have proved themselves worthy of an 
international fellowship; they deserve a local home 
wherein they may live and an official guest-house 
wherein they may entertain their friends and 
colleagues from other lands. 
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MR. CYRIL NORWOOD 


I am in favour of a National Theatre, if a 
sufficient endowment can be found. I believe that 
it might educate the public, and prove a real 
encouragement to the honest dramatist. 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY 
Late President, Board of Education. 

You may certainly quote my name in supporting 
the principle of a National Theatre, provided 
always that any endowment which the State may 
give to such a theatre shall take a form which 
does not carry with it control by the Government 
of the day over what may be called the dramatic 
policy of the Governing Body of the Theatre. 


SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR 


Yes. My views, for what they were worth, you 
will find published at length in the August, 1928, 
number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.’’ 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR FREDERICK 
POLLOCK, P.C. 


I agree generally. There is one reason I have 
not seen much of in print. In London as it is 
there cannot be a permanent critical audience, only 
a transitory, fluctuating crowd (there may be 
partial happy exceptions in suburbs which have 
a society of their own—I think it is so in Hammer- 
smith). Individualist enterprise cannot remedy 
this state of things. Irving and Forbes-Robertson 
did their best (not without aberrations) but could 
not make a tradition. Even in Paris I fear 
conditions are not so good for the classical tradi- 
tion as they were. It may be too much to hope 
for a counterpart of the Th. Francais but we 
might aim at something like the Vieux Colombier. 


CAPTAIN HERBERT READ, D.S.O. 


I am entirely in favour of a National Theatre, 
to the extent that I would deprecate it being 
founded by private charity in place of public 
subsidy. 


PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 


I am strongly in favour of a National Theatre. 
Every other art has its standards preserved for 
the public by the public. Drama should be treated 
in the same way. Books of plays on shelves are 
of less value than photographs of pictures. 


MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS 


I am ready to set down my conviction of the 
value a National Theatre in London could be, not 
only to the English but to all English-speaking 
peoples. As to “particular conditions’’—I should like 
to see women given a voice on the executive, and not 
only this or that middle-aged or old woman. The 
theatre would die but for the young. They ought 
to play a part in the life of the Theatre not only 
before the footlights. 


MR. LENNOX ROBINSON 


Yes, I do thoroughly approve of the idea of a 
National Theatre for England. I do not see why 
you should lag behind the Irish Free State. 


MR. B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 


I certainly think that it is desirable that we 
should have a National Theatre which is not 
dependent for its continued existence upon ordinary 
commercial considerations. It is in the highest 
degree desirable that the British people should be 
given opportunities of learning to appreciate the 
richness of their heritage in drama. There is 
a real danger of this being largely forgotten 
unless they have the opportunity of seeing the 
dramas acted, and they are not likely to get 
adequate opportunities of this unless we have a 
National Theatre. 


MR. ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
Principal, Ruskin School of Drawing, Oxford. 


The spirit of a people is reflected in its drama 
as it is equally in other forms of art. We have the 
finest galleries in the world for pictures; in architec- 
ture we have lovely buildings, great and small; 
we have our national monuments here, and we 
honour them, but we have no Theatre to honour. 
Let us then pay homage with something better than 
lip-service. Those who have served the Theatre, and 
serve it still with passion and noble creative force— 
deserve it. 


SIR MICHAEL SADLER, C.B. 
Master, University College, Oxford. 


I shall be glad to help in anything which the 
British Drama League supports, and the plan 
which you sketch in your letter is what I should 
be glad to see realised. 


MR. GEORGE SHERINGHAM 


A National Theatre is as necessary as a British 
Museum or a National Gallery; civilised nations 
always have one. 


MR. FRANK SWINNERTON 


Certainly 1 am in favour of a National Theatre. 
It would allow an intelligent public to see in 
Central London a collection of the greatest plays 
ever written; it would educate actors in versatility 
(or acting) as opposed to the mere rendering of 
‘‘ type ’’ parts; it would encourage artists to 
exercise their talents upon stage décor; and it 
would, under imaginative management, give scope 
for the training of producers who understand 
their job. But the management would have to be 
bold, and neither drearily dignified nor self-con- 
scious. It would never do for a National Theatre 
to fall into the hands of either fogeys or genteel 
highbrows. The ideal director would be C. B. 
Cochran. 
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PERSONAL OPINIONS ON THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


MR. R. H. TAWNEY 

President, Workers’ Educational Asoociation. 

I am, of course, wholeheartedly in sympathy 
with the proposal to establish a National Theatre 
endowed by the State. The Publicé egestas, priva- 
tim opulentia, which is the curse of England, 
is seen at its worst in the chilly indifference of 
public opinion to the claims of art. I trust that 
the Government will realise that any socialism 
worth working for involves not merely an attack 
on economic evils but communal action to diffuse 
the means of enjoyment and culture, and that it 
will mark its determination to spend liberally 
the spiritual, as well as the material, neces- 
saries of civilisation by enabling the long-neglected 
project of a National Theatre at length to be 
realised. 


MAJOR FRANK VERNON 
I believe in the establishment of a National 
Theatre in London because it would give the 
People a theatre of their own and it would set a 
standard of dramatic art in a country where there 
is none to-day. 


MR. NORMAN WILKINSON 


I am certainly in favour of a National Theatre 
for London. My vicws on the subject have already 
been expressed (was it *in Drama?) by Cochran. 
I feel I need not say more, but just refer you to 
his (to my mind) very true statement. 


PROFESSOR J. DOVER WILSON 

Of course I most heartily approve of the pro- 
ject for a National Theatre and shall be glad if my 
name is of any use to your League. 

As for ‘‘ arguments in its favour,’’ I have tried 
to advance some on pp. 12-15 of The Elizabethan 
Audience (the Annual Shakespeare Lecture for 1929, 
read before the British Academy.) 


The following have confined their replies 
to a statement of general, but emphatic, 
approval of the National Theatre project as 
outlined in our letter. 


Tue Rev. CYRIL ALINGTON, D.D. 
Viscount ALLENBY, K.C.B. 
ARCHBISHOP LORD DAVIDSON 

Tus ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 

Mr. ROBERT ATKINS 

Tue Rt. Hon. STANLEY BALDWIN, M.P. 
Sir JAMES BARRIE, Bart., O.M. 

THe Hon. OLIVER BRETT, M.B.E. 

Stir HARRY BRITTAIN 

Mr. JOHN BUCHAN, M.P. 

Pror. E. T. CAMPAGNAC 

Dr. BERNARD CHILDS 

Tue Rr. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


Mr. SYDNEY C. COCKERELL 
Mr. DUFF COOPER 
Mr. W. A. DARLINGTON 


Lapy DENMAN 

Pror. E. J. DENT 

Sir EDWARD ELGAR, O.M. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD FLOWER 
Miss ELSIE FOGERTY 
Mr. EDWARD GARNETT 
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Captain HARRY GRAHAM 

Sir BEN GREET 

Dr. L. HADEN GUEST 

Sir HENRY HADOW 

Mr. J. L. HAMMOND 

Lt.-CoL. CUTHBERT HEADLAM, D.S.O. 

Tue Rt. Hon. JOHN W. HILLS, P.C., M.P. 

Pror. J. A. HOBSON 

Mr. LAURENCE HOUSMAN 

Pror. L. P. JACKS 

Sir BARRY JACKSON 

Dame MADGE KENDAL, D.B.E. 

Mr. ROBERT LORAINE 

Sir SIDNEY LOW 

Pror. J. W. MACKAIL, LL.D. 

Mr. DESMOND MacCARTHY 

Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIE 

Sir DONALD MACLEAN, M.P. 

Tue Rr. Hon. REGINALD McKENNA, P.C. 

Mr. J. J. MALLON, 

Cot. MALONE, M.P. 

Mr. EDWARD MARSH, C.B. ' 
Mr. CYRIL MAUDE § 
Mr. W. LEE MATHEWS B 
FRANK MEYER, Bart. * 


SIR 
Mr. A. M. MONKHOUSE 
His Grace tHE DUKE OF MONTROSE } 


Tue Hon. EVAN MORGAN 

Mr. P. MORLEY HORDER 

Mr. ROBERT NEWMAN 

Mr. CONAL O’RIORDAN 

Tue Hon. W. G. ORMSBY GORE, M.P. 
THe COUNTESS OF OXFORD 
Sir BERNARD PARTRIDGE 

Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Tue Rev. ARNOLD PINCHARD 
Sir ARTHUR PINERO 

Pror. ALFRED W. POLLARD, C.B. 
Mr. ROGER QUILTER 

Str HARRY R. REICHEL 

Mr. CHARLES RICKETTS, R.A. 
Mr. ERNEST RHYS 

Pror. J. G. ROBERTSON 

Pror. WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
Captain R. P. P. ROWE, 

Pror. ERNEST DE SELINCOURT 
Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN 

Mr. J. C. SQUIRE 

Dame MERIEL TALBOT, D.B.E. 
Miss MARIE TEMPEST 

Mr. CHARLES TENNYSON, C.M.G. 
Mr. C. STANFORD TERRY 

Pror. A. J. TOYNBEE 

Mr. W. J. TURNER 

Sir LAWRENCE WEAVER 

Stir ROBERT WITT 

Mr. P. G. WODEHOUSE 

Dr. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT 

Dr. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 

Sir ARTHUR YAPP 

Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


Statements of a qualified kind have also been 
received from Messrs. James Agate, Arnold Bennett, 
Prof. Patrick Geddes and one or two others. For 
reasons of space, their views have been held over 
to the next number which will also contain a 
sonnet, ‘* For a National Theatre,’’ specially written 
by Dr. Alfred Perceval Graves. 
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PLANS FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE 


N 1924 The British Drama League 
ibe a a competition for designs for 
a National Theatre, and the result was 
announced at the Annual Meeting of the 
League held that year at the British Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley, where the prize 
designs were on _ view’ during the 
Exhibition. 

The prize-winner was Mr. W. L. Somer- 
ville of Toronto, and his drawings were 
reproduced in the July number of Drama, 
1924. Readers are referred for fuller infor- 


mation to that issue, but for general con- 
venience, we reprint here four of the designs 
together with some of the notes thereon 
(slightly revised) which were contributed 
to DRAMA at the time by Mr. Harley 
Granville-Barker. 

A noticeable feature of the designs is, in 
accordance with the conditions laid down for 
the competition, the double auditoria. Mr. 
Granville-Barker explains below the purpose 
of this condition and comments upon the 
means taken by Mr. Somerville to fulfil it. 
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SHOWING LARGE AUDITORIUM 
W.L. Somerville Architect 
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The Two Auditoria. 

This will be a more than desirable fea- 
ture of any National Theatre, and for 
several reasons. The company of actors 
cannot be merely a stock company, either 
in the old sense of the term, with each 
actor allotted a ‘‘ line ’’’ of parts; or in the 
modern sense, a company just sufficient for 
the filling of the longest likely cast, and 
at work day and night without a pause, 
acting and rehearsing. By the old stock 
system with its lines of parts, the classics 
were reduced, more often than not, to 
formalism and monotony (salvation lay 
only in the occasional arising of a Kean 
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HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER 


or a Siddons), while the modern drama 


could not have been played at all. The 
modern stock-system stands for plays in- 
sufficiently rehearsed and for exhausted 
actors. A National Theatre must accept 
the standard of careful rehearsing set by 
the long run system. And, while true re- 
pertory work will make for versatility it 
must have a company large and represen- 
tative enough to give the producer of the 
classics and the contemporary author all 
the choice he needs in the casting of his 
play. It follows that with but one stage to 
work on useful actors would often be left 
idle. Conceive a company between sixty 
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and seventy strong and a season in which 
two or three plays with comparatively 
small casts were the outstanding suc- 
cesses. This would leave two-thirds of 
the company idle for nearly half the time. 
It would be great economic waste to start 
with; for another thing, good actors 
would not put up with it. 

Further, a smaller auditorium will en- 
courage and permit the management to 
perform plays with a ‘‘ minority ” appeal. 
No one supposes that ‘‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,’’ ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ ‘‘All’s Well 
That Ends Well ’”’ are likely to become 
popular favourites, nor many first-rate 
modern plays that it would be the duty 
of a National Theatre to include in its 
repertory. Acted they must be, but what 
could be worse than to play them to an 
audience of seven or eight hundred (not 
an inconsiderable audience, however) in a 
theatre built to hold double that number 
or more. But it would be the business 
of a National Theatre to consult all legiti- 


mate tastes, those of audiences. that 
assemble in hundreds as well as_ in 
thousands. It is equally the business of 


any management to fill its theatre as often 
as it honourably can. 

It has been urged against a National 
Theatre that it is sure to become the home 
of all that is academic and trite; that 
it will be averse from experiment; that the 
new men, of whatever generation, will 
have no chance there. And it is true that 
with only an auditorium of eighteen hun- 
dred to fill experiment is difficult. But in 
a small house risks can be run, and plays 
might be nursed to popularity which would 
die of chill in a half empty big one. 
Moreover, there are the junior members of 
the company to be thought of. The 
smaller theatre could give them many a 
chance which they’d wait for long in the 
big one. And actors of promise easily tire 
of waiting; the records of State theatres 
are full of the losses of good men who 
were impatient of the vested interests 
above them. 

A dozen more advantages could be found 
in the existence of this second and smaller 
auditorium. But comprehensively it comes 
to this : the management will need elasticity 
of opportunity; it must be able to pro- 
duce the greatest possible variety of plays 
under the most economical conditions. 
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it would be unwise, on the other hand, 
to reduce the size of the larger house. 
If a production is a _ success all the 
money possible must be made out of it; 
and—since a repertory will be in being and 
other plays will have their claim—made in 
as few performances as possible. More- 
over, plays that are popular in the true 
sense, should be given now and then at 
very popular prices. And the larger 
(within reason) the auditorium the easier 
it is to do this. It will be found, I think, 
that there is no comparable repertory 
theatre on the Continent, which would 
not be glad, under present economic con- 
ditions, of the resource of two _ houses. 
The new National Theatre at Budapest 
has two, and its management considers 
them a necessity. 


The Apron Stages and the Greek 
** Orchestra.”’ 


The need of an apron stage for the play- 
ing of Shakespeare may not yet be beyond 
dispute. But opinion on the point is at 
least too strong to be defied. And it is 
not a thing that can be added to a theatre 
otherwise designed: lines of sight will be 
upset. Mr. Somerville, obedient to the 
conditions imposed, provides for an apron 
stage in both auditoria (and for a Greek 
orchestra in both, too, though this was 
not required). But it can be removed, 
and rows of stalls can take its place. So 
either method of production can be fol- 
lowed. 


The Form of the Auditorium. 


The obligations forced on him Mr. 
Somerville has faced boldly. To secure 
good lines of sight he has adopted the 
‘* Bayreuth ’’ plan (which in essence is the 
plan of a Greek theatre). The drawback 
to this is, that it throws the furthest spec- 
tators to a great distance from the stage 
in the larger theatre 110 feet, in the smaller 
75 feet. It may be questioned whether a 
compromise could not be made over at least 
the last twelve rows of the larger theatre. 
If these could be steeply banked by the 
help of a shallow gallery, that is, if 
the whole auditorium could be brought 
to all intents and purposes under the 
main ceiling, it might be better. The 
only other sacrifice made is of stage 
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boxes, not a great one in a theatre where 
people wish (presumably) to see rather 
than be seen. The actual box accommo- 
dation may be thought a little unusual. 
Boxes in such a 


theatre, however, are 
mainly for ceremony; they should have 
consideration, but the more general 
amenity must not be sacrificed. These 


side boxes—a little more privacy secured 
them—would suffice. The others are more 
open to criticism, but they are hardly 
needed in any case. 

It should be noted that the traditional 
semi-circular fashion of seating has been 
preserved. This is important; it keeps the 
audience in a living relation to each other 
as well as to the play. 

In both instances the horizontal lines of 
sight are excellent. Here is one of the 
great advantages of this sort of audi- 
torium. The suggestions for the placing of 
an orchestra do not show much resource. 
But this is a difficult problem, and in com- 
parison with others, not a vital one. 


The Stages and thetr Mechanism. 

The larger stage is 135 ft. wide by 8o ft. 
deep, with a proscenium opening of 44 ft. 
This is full wide an opening; but a mov- 
able proscenium reduces it. The smaller 
stage measures 135 ft. by 64 ft., and its 
proscenium opening is 30 ft. There is 
ample side room; a most important thing 
from the scene-shifting point of view. 
Moreover, hydraulic lifts are provided for 
the removal of scenery, with a drop of 
48 ft. 

The arrangements for access to the 
stages are open to criticism, or to question, 
at any rate. There seems no good property- 


room accommodation. For the larger 
stage the supers’ dressing-rooms might 
better be used for this. The Green 


room is wrongly placed: it would do well 
for a waiting-room. 

The arrangements for the electric switch- 
board and for the use of periscopes are 
admirable. 


The Rehearsal Rooms. 


A repertory theatre must be first of all 
considered not as a pleasant place in 
which audiences assemble to see a pro- 
duction—the finished product, but as a 
factory in which forty or fifty of these 


productions can be economically turned 
out during a year. And for this purpose 
rehearsal rooms are a chief necessity. Mr. 
Somerville provides five, and they would 
be none too many. Moreover, they con- 
tain not only stages of the working size 
(practically) of the two theatres, but audi- 
toria of their own, from which a producer 
can focus the action. And this is all but 
a necessity, too. With a constantly chang- 
ing bill, constant rehearsals upon the 
stages will not be possible. Moreover, in 
light and labour, and by delay and over- 
time, nothing is more expensive. Re- 
hearsal rooms in which one can really re- 
hearse will save money enough to make 
many a play profitable. There should be 
lifts, however, to carry the necessary fur- 
niture and properties from the stages to 
the rooms and back. These the architect 
has not provided: but they could be pretty 
easily contrived. 


Scene-Store and Workshops. 


It will be noticed that the scene-store 
and most of the workshops are in a prac- 
tically isolated block. Only so, presumably, 
will the London County Council permit 
scenery to be stored at all. But much is 
involved in this. The expense of carrying 
scenery to a distance for storage is very 
great, the damage done to the scenery is 
deplorable. If the scenery for such a 
theatre as this can be made and stored on 
the premises literally thousands of pounds 
a year can be saved. By Mr. Somerville’s 
arrangement (which needs very little 
amending) between twenty and thirty full- 
size productions could be kept in the 
theatre, and moved between shop, store 
and stage with the minimium of Jabour 
by lift and electric trolley. 


The Front of the House. The Library. 


This needs little comment. One is glad 
to see ample ‘‘ foyer’ room and good coat 
rooms. It is to be hoped that an habitual 
audience would not forever make itself un- 
comfortable by sitting tangled with its hats 
and wraps; and if it could move in and out 
of its seats with ease (as in most theatres 
to-day it cannot) would acquire the habit 
of filling the foyers between the acts and 
letting the auditorium be aired. 
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Finally, it is the library which should 
mark this theatre out from all others as 
the National Theatre. For its primary 
purpose: year by year the writing upon 
dramatic art and literature grows in bulk 
and importance. Where better could it be 
seriously studied? Books apart, the activi- 
ties of such a theatre as this, its prompt 
books, sketches and records of productions 


will come to have great value. 


Moreover, 
it can be upon occasion a lecture room, 
where the purely educational side of the 


theatre’s work can be forwarded. And 
it will be the right place in which to wel- 
come dramatists, critics and distinguished 
men and women of the theatre from other 
lands—when we have a theatre to which 
we may be proud to welcome them. 


PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By C. B. Purdom 


HAVE had a great deal of pleasure 

in the theatre during the past month. 
As a critic one does not go for pleasure, 
but for judgment. Pleasure does not 
come into it at all; but I found myself, 
by the way as it were, enjoying what I 
had to see, and I am glad to admit it, 


for once. I started off, however, with a 
disappointment. Mr. Galsworthy’s new 
play, ‘*‘ The Roof,’’ possessed all the 


characteristic Galsworthian qualities, but 
Mr. Galsworthy did not show sufficient 
interest in his people, himself, to make 
them interest us. It is not the weakest 
of his plays, but it is very nearly so. 

Mr. Sean O’Casey’s ‘‘ The Silver 
Tassie,’ which has floored many people 
as a book, was an undoubted success on 


the stage. The play is a difficult one, 
and has glaring faults, but it displays 
Mr. O’Casey’s astonishing genius. In 


the second act, which shows the Front dur- 
ing the war, it is overwhelmingly impres- 
sive; it presents the devastating spirit of 
the war, rather than its details, without 
realism or natural movement or speech. 
It is in direct contrast to the method of 
** Journey’s End,’’ and no one who sees 
it will, I think, ever forget it. 

The production of this play is a bold 
undertaking on Mr. C. B. Cochran’s part. 
English actors should not have been given 
the Irish parts, because very few Eng- 
lishmen can play Irish roles, and the pro- 
duction by Mr. Raymond Massey, though 
clever, was, to my mind, greatly lacking 
in imaginative quality. 

Mr. Philip Ridgeway’s Chekhov season 
at the Fortune Theatre has been an out- 
standing success. This is deserved, for, 
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though the productions can be criticised 
because few English actors abandon them- 
selves to the spiritual demands that these 
plays make upon them, the production of 
Mr. Komisarjevsky gives an idea of Chek- 
hov’s genius. To see these plays is an 
experience in life. No one should miss 
them. 

I greatly enjoyed Heijermans’s ‘‘ The 
Rising Sun,’’ at the Kingsway Theatre, 
It is a domestic play with a simple plot, 
and one to which amateurs might well 
give their attention. It is very well played, 
and produced. Miss Angela Baddeley acts 
magnificently. 


Sir Nigel Playfair took off ‘‘ La Vie 


Parisienne,’’ before it seemed to have 
exhausted its run, and put on a pro- 
gramme of two plays, ‘‘ Gladstone’s 


Comforter,’’ by Lawrence Housman, and 
Henley and Stevenson’s ‘‘ Beau Austin.” 
The Housman play had too fine a point 
for the stage, and needed better produc- 
tion than Sir Nigel gave it to justify its 
appearance, ** Beau Austin’’ was a 
delicious piece of amateur stage-writing— 
having been written by men of no 
dramatic accomplishments, and it was 
played by Mr. Bertram Wallis and Miss 
Marie Ney with proper wit and sentiment, 
A new theatrical club has been opened 
in New Compton Street, called ‘‘ The 
Players’ Theatre,’’ which started with a 
play by Clemence Dane and Helen Simp- 
son, entitled ‘‘ Gooseberry Fool.’’ It is 
a comedy that inclines to farce, with a sur- 
prisingly silly ending, but it was, on the 
whole, well done. The productions at this 
little theatre should be worth watching. 
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Mr. Ashford, Northampton. 











QUEEN WAS 


ACT 1. SCENE I. FROM ‘°° THE 
Rk,” AS PRODUCED BY THE 


IN THI PARLOL 
NORTHAMPTON REPERTORY PLAYERS ON THI 


OF THE DRAMA LEAGUE CONFER- 
ENCI NADYA MISS VIVIENNE BENNETT 
SABIEN MR GODFREY KENTON. THE 
PLAY PRODUCED BY HERBERT M. PRENTICE, 
SCENERY DESIGNED BY THE PRODUCER AND 
EXECUTED IN THE REPERTORY WORKSHOPS 
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Telephone: Gaurrarp 8011 





Neither the Editor nor the Drama League as a whole 
accepts any responsibility for the opinions expressed 
in signed articles printed in this Journal. 








E resolutions passed «t the North- 

ampton Conference have now all been 
considered by the Council of the League. 
The present number of DRAMA _ gives 
evidence of the manner in which Mr, 
Young’s motion on the National Theatre 
is being implemented. As to the circula- 
tion of plays among members of the 
League, lists will be drawn up and pub- 
lished from time to time in Drama or by 
a special leaflet. Further, amateur 
societies desiring to read original plays 
in MS. are invited to send their names 
and addresses to the Editor, and these 
will be printed in Drama so that play- 
wrights may have an opportunity of know- 
ing what particular societies are specially 
anxious to try out new work. Finally, 
when the Council is strengthened by the 
presence of the ten new members to be 
elected under the scheme for provincial 
representation, measures will at once be 
taken to consider the question of district 
organization as raised at the Conference 
by Miss Macnamara and Mr. Rowlands. 


y) 


Several of our usual features are held 
including the literary 
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page usually contributed by Mr. Norman 
Marshall. We would, however, draw the 
attention of our readers to a book which 
has lately appeared by Mr. Dudley 
Stuart Page, Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and President of the 
National Dramatic and Operatic Asso- 
ciation. It is entitled ‘‘ The Law of the 
Amateur Stage,’’ and it is published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons at 5s. net. 
Among other items, the volume contains 
concise and authoritative information upon 
such questions as the Entertainments 
Duty, Licensing of Stage Plays, the Law 
of Copyright, Sunday Performances, Em- 
ployment of Children in Theatres, and 
matters relating generally to the law as it 
affects the amateur stage. A useful index 
is supplied, and an appendix reprinting 
the various necessary forms in regard to 
Entertainments Tax. Such a volume as 
this which contents itself with a bare state- 
ment of the law must, of course, be read 
with intelligence, as the author in most 
cases leaves the facts to speak for them- 
selves. The facts, however, are admir- 
ably set out, and Play Producing Societies 
and Little Theatres, who act in accord- 
ance with them, will be free from a good 
deal of that anxiety which at present too 
often attends their steps in the dark. 


a 


The Drama League takes pride in 
the appearance of the Ardrossan and 
Saltcoats Players for a four-weeks’ season 
at the Lyric Theatre; Hammersmith, 
where they are presenting that well-known 
musical interlude, ‘‘ A Nicht wi’ Burns,’’ 
and Sir James’s Barrie’s ‘‘ The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals.’’ The latter we all 
remember as the winning play in the 1928 
National Festival of Community Drama, 
and also the winner of the Belasco Cup 
at the New York Little Theatre Tourna- 
ment in the same year. It would seem 
that these players have if anything increased 
in skill since the days of the competition, 
and the applause of an ordinary London 
theatre audience night after night shows 
how perfectly Mr. Woodburn’s company is 
able to hold its own with the professional 
companies of the hour. We congratulate 
these Scottish players, as well as Sir 
Nigel Playfair for his perspicacity in bring- 
ing them to London. 
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THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Report of the Proceedings, October 25-26th, 1929 


The Mayor, welcoming the visitors at 
the Guildhall on the Friday afternoon 
said that he felt it a great honour 
that Northampton should have been 
chosen for the conference. He trusted the 
delegates would enjoy their visit, and that 
they would be interested in the various 
notable places in the district. 

Mr. Holford Knight, M.P., in thanking 
the Mayor, said: These annual conferences 
furnished an opportunity for an interchange 
of experiences and views regarding pros- 
pects and developments of the stage. Mem- 
bers were particularly glad to come to 
Northampton because they would have an 
opportunity of seeing the fine work of the 
Northampton Repertory Players. They 
hoped one of the results of the visit would 
be that townspeople would rally to the 
support of that splendid institution. He 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Mayor, 
as representing the town, and to the 
numerous persons connected with the town 
and county who had co-operated in mak- 
ing the preparations. 

Mr. Alec Rea (Hon. Treasurer of the 
Drama League), seconding the vote, men- 
tioned that one of the chief advantages of 
membership was the use of the only real 
theatrical library in the country, which 
was housed in the very beautiful rooms 
of 8 Adelphi Terrace. 

Mrs. Helen Panther welcomed the visi- 
tors on behalf of the directors of the 
Opera House. 

In the evening the delegates and many 
others interested in the drama attended the 
Opera House to witness a notably fine per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Queen was in the 
Parlour ’’ by the Repertory Players. 

Before the play came an address by Lord 
Lytton. Col. Cecil Malone, M.P., presided, 
supported by Lord and Lady Lytton, the 
Mayor and Mayoress, Lord and Lady 
Henley, Mr. F. O. Roberts, M.P. Mrs. 
Whitworth Watson, Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth, Mr. Alec Rea, Mr. Herbert M. 
Reginald Brown, F.L.A 


Prentice, Mr. 
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(borough librarian), Mr. W. H. Horton, 
Mr. W. J. Bassett-Lowke, Mrs. Frank 
Panther, M.B.E., Mr. H. Musk Beattie, 
Mr. Francis Graves, and Mr. Skinner. 

Col. Malone said that he had always 
been interested in the drama, but he con- 
fessed he had always found real life more 
interesting than the drama presented at 
most theatres. 

Introducing Lord Lytton, Col. Malone 
said that gentleman had been singularly 
fortunate in his ancestors. He was a 
grandson of the great Lord Lytton, who, 
whilst he occupied a high position in 
diplomacy, was yet able to carry on drama- 
tic work. Bulwer Lytton’s had been, and 
was still, a great name. The present Lord 
Lytton most worthily carried on the tradi- 
tion, being distinguished both as a politi- 
cian and as a patron of the Arts. 


LORD LYTTON’S ADDRESS 


Lord Lytton’s speech centred in the 
great desire of the British Drama League 
—the desire for a National Repertory 
Theatre. First he paid a tribute to the 
value of the repertory theatres, for they 
were, he said, raising the standard of 
drama in the country. English people had 
hitherto been so accustomed to the com- 
mercial theatre, where a play ran so long 
as it could fill the house, that they were 
perhaps rather slow to appreciate the value 
of the repertory theatre. Lord Lytton 
referred then to France, ‘‘ which country 
possesses the greatest national repertory 
theatre in the world,’’ and said he would 
never be content until we had in England 
a national theatre with such a reputation. 
He had no quzrrel, however, with the com- 
mercial theatre, for there were many 
theatres under the guidance of distin- 
guished actor-managers in London that had 
produced great plays. 

Lord Lytton went on to deal with the 
attitude of the playwright and the play- 
goer. A play was a form of literature 
designed to be performed on the stage, 
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and a play that was described as a play 
to read and one that would not stand act- 
ing was not a play at all. As for the 
playgoer, one of the main necessities in 
drama was the study of the development 
of dramatic literature throughout the years, 
and the comparing of the plays of one 
generation with those of another. But 
with the exception of Shakespeare, we had 
very little opportunity of noticing the 
transitional stages from the age of Shakes- 
peare and Sheridan to Wilde and Pinero. 

Lord Lytton next referred to the pioneers 
of the repertory movement, Miss Horni- 
man, Miss Lilian Baylis, Miss Lena 
Ashwell, Sir Barry Jackson. ‘‘ The only 
proper apex for the repertory movement 
throughout this country,’’ he said, ‘‘ is the 
establishment of a National Repertory 
Theatre in the capital of our Empire.’’ 
Lord Lytton expressed the hope, too, that 
the scheme would be sufficiently compre- 
hensive to enable half the company to be 
always on tour—(applause)—so that the 
chief provincial cities and our Empire 
abroad could have the opportunity of 
seeing the actors. 

On Saturday the proceedings began 
with an inspection of the stage and studio 
of the Opera House under the guidance 
of Mr. Prentice. 

The work of the conference proper was 
then proceeded with in the Lecture Hall 
of the Carnegie Public Library under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. 
The proceedings are reported below. 


In the evening, after an informal dinner 
at the Angel Hotel, presided over by Lord 
Henley, the delegates repaired once more 
to the Public Library where Prof. Gilbert 
Murray gave a most valuable address on 
‘‘ Dramatic Training ’’—the substance of 
which it is hoped to print in a forthcoming 
issue of Drama. There were also two 
excellent performances by _ representative 
teams of the Northampton Federation of 
Women’s Institutes. First, two scenes from 
the fourth act of ‘‘ Henry VIII,’’ per- 
formed by the Harlestone Women’s 
Institute and secondly, ‘‘ The Patchwork 
Quilt,’’ performed by a mixed group 
organized by Lady Henley, who herself 
gave a beautiful performance of the Old 
Lady. In ‘‘ Henry VIII,’’ too, Miss 
Gladys Hughes was noticeably effective 
as Queen Katharine. During the evening 
the delegates and a large general audience 
admired the excellent collection of stage 
models which had been brought together 
in one of the rooms of the Library. 

Sunday brought many delegates to the 
Parish Church where a special sermon was 
preached by the Vicar, the Rev. Trevor 
Lewis. This, also, we hope to print in a 
subsequent issue of the magazine. Finally, 
the Conference concluded with a luncheon 
given by Lord and Lady Henley at Wat- 
ford Court. Over a hundred delegates had 
accepted this generous invitation, Mr. 
Lingard and Miss Radford voiced in short 
speeches the general feeling of gratitude 
to host and hostess. 


MINUTES OF THE CONFERENCE 


HE Tenth Annual Conference of the British 
T Drama League was held on Saturday, October 

26, 1929, at Northampton. Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, in the chair, and 109 delegates and 
individual members were present. 

1. The minutes of the last Conference held at 
Sheffield which had been circulated were taken as 
read and signed. 

Arising out of Minutes. 

The Chairman referred to the Constitution of the 
League which had been revised as a result of last 
year’s Conference. The new rules would appear in 
the November Drama. He reminded those present 
that the new Council would include ten members to 
be elected by ballot from the ten Districts into 
which Britain had been divided. At the present 
Conference resolutions passed would be for the first 
time mandatory on the Council. 


= 


meee ae 


2. (a) The following resolution was moved by 
Mr. Lunn (Huddersfield Thespians) and seconded by 
Mrs. Porter: 


That this Conference requests the British 
Drama League to publish monthly a list of new 
plays, whether printed or manuscript, which can 
be performed by amateurs. 


Mr. Lunn stated that it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to find new plays of merit and his Society 
were anxious that MS. plays should be circulated 
more freely than at present. 

The Hon. Mary Pakington (Village Drama 
Society), speaking from the Dramatists’ point of 
view, supported the resolution 

Mr. Boughton Chatwin (Birmingham Amateur 
Dramatic Federation), considered a mere list of 
plays would not be very helpful—he suggested a list 
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of plays with name of author, number of charac- 
ters and short description would be better. 

Mr. Weston Wells (West Lewisham Community 
Players) suggested that the word “‘ periodically ”’ 
should be substituted for ‘* monthly.’’ 

Mr. Lunn agreed to this amendment. 

Mr. Hannam-Clark (Glos. Societies) inquired if 
the list would appear in Drama. It was felt that 
this should be left to the discretion of the Council. 

Mr. Rowlands (Swinton Players) suggested that 
the name and address of Societies wishing to read 
new plays should also be printed with the list. 

Mr. Lingard (Stockport Garrick) pointed out the 
difficulty of finding new plays of any merit. 

Mr. Rea stated that as a West-End theatre 
manager, he experienced great difficulty in finding 
good plays. He had once offered £100 and a pro- 
duction in the West End for a new play and not 
one was found good enough for production. 

Mr. Purdom supported this resolution, as he also 
had spent much time in reading MS. plays, none 
of which were worth production. 

The resolution in its amended form was read as 
follows : 


That this Conference requests the British 
Drama League to publish periodically a list of 
new plays which can be performed by amateurs, 
whether printed or manuscript, with full descrip- 
tion of each. 


and on being put to the vote was carried unani- 
mously. 

2. (b) The following resolution was proposed by 
Mr. Lunn (Huddersfield Thespians), and seconded 
by Mr. Linsley Thomas (Bath Playgoers’ Club). 


That this Conference regrets that the British 
Drama League has not made sufficient progress 
over the matter of percentage terms and once 
more urges the Council to do its utmost to 
secure these terms from agents and authors. 


In speaking to this resolution, Mr. Lunn stated 
that his Society had kept to its decision to perform 
only those plays by authors who would accept 
payment by a percentage on the takings. He 
thought the time had come when other Societies 
should join in this boycott, and he asked that 
membership of the League should be confined to 
Societies who would agree to this course. 

Mr. Linsley Thomas in seconding this resolution, 
stated that his Club read plays only, and that 
they had met with great courtesy from most drama- 
tists, but there were a certain number who exacted 
three to five guineas for the reading of their 
plays. 

Mr. Bayliffe (Preston Co-operative Dramatic 
Society) stated that the services rendered by the 
League to affiliated Societies were so magnificent 
that it seemed a pity it had not been able to 
confer the great benefit of establishing the percentage 
system. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith (Unnamed Society) thought that 
this very ancient topic was no nearer solution. It was 
impossible for the League to force authors to accept 
percentage terms, nor could it force societies to pay 
percentage terms. Societies did not realize the 
amount of trouble and work involved on the 
dramatist when percentage terms were granted, but 
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he thought that if societies would favour 


per- 
centage plays when possible and would pay the 
amount due promptly, the dramatists would change 
their views. 


Mr. Hannam-Clark stated that he had listened 
to this hardy annual for many years and he 
regrettted the element of censure in the resolution. 
He did not think it was possible for the League to 
do more than it had done. He moved an amend. 
ment as follows: 


That this ‘Conference once more urges the 
Council to do its utmost to secure percentage 
terms from agents and authors. 


This amendment was seconded by Mr. Norris 
(Godalming Play Reading Circle), who stated that 
he thought the authors had a grievance in that 
there were a number of plays on which no fees 
were paid. He asked the League to assert its 
authority to persuade its members to pay fees 
promptly when due. 


Mrs. Bacon (West Herts Players) pointed out 
that so many societies were not affiliated to the 
League that a boycott organized by members of 
the League only would be ineffective. 

The Chairman then read the resolution as above 
amended. 

It was accepted in this form by Mr. Lunn, and 
on being put to the vote was carried. 

3. The following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Robert Young, M.P. 


That this Conference of the British Drama 
League, believing that the Government is in 
sympathy with the idea and establishment of a 
National Theatre and would favourably consider 
a practical and agreed scheme to this end, re 
quests the Council to take early and energetic 
measures to achieve this great object. 


In speaking to his motion, Mr. Young stated 
that a certain amount of sceptism had perhaps 
entered into the minds of most people when con- 
sidering the question of a National Theatre. He 
read a letter from Mr. Bernard Shaw stating that 
no-one cared tuppence about q National Theatre 
and he could not honestly advise Mr Young to 
put his shoulder to it—he would be baffled by the 
national cold shoulder. For twenty years the Shakes- 
peare Memorial Committee had been begging for 
subscriptions with no result. This letter Mr. Young 
interpreted as a plea to “* get a move on."’ He 
explained that he had brought this resolution forward 
in consequence of the Prime Minister’s reply to a 
question about tha National Theatre in the House 
of Commons last July. This reply was 
undoubtedly an invitation to those interested to “ get 
together.’’ Unfortunately, the British Theatre was 
in the grip of commerce and until it could 
free itself from this commercial tyranny, it 
would not be able to reveal itself as a 
thing of beauty and qa joy for ever. There was 
little hope of being able to interest the vast number 
of our population in the National Theatre, but as 
a minority we could achieve our object and the 
majority would then look on this achievement with 
pride. We were doing an honourable and worthy 
thing to press for a National Theatre. There were 
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two practical ways by which the cause could be 
furthered : 
1. By defining what is meant by a National 

Theatre. 

2. By propagating the idea. 

It was obvious that the National Theatre should 
be a building worthy of the Empire and of the 
dramatists who have done such honour to the 
English tongue. The cost would be, at least, 
half-a-million pounds. Mr. Young continued that 
he would like the theatre to be a magnificent 
Temple of British Drama incorporating a workshop 
to which men and women would bring zeal and 
enthusiasm—it would, of course, be a Repertory 
Theatre in the fullest sense. It would also encour- 
age new playwrights aiming at interesting the great 
mass of the people. Mr. Young stated that he 
hoped and believed the necessary money would be 
forthcoming from the Government, but no 
Government would provide money for a National 
Theatre, unless it is pushed by a strong volume 
of public opinion. Mr. Young informed the Con- 
ference that Mr. Granville-Barker was issuing a 
new edition of the book ‘‘ The National Theatre ”’ 
written by Mr. William Archer and himself in 
1904. This would be published in January and 
every member of the League should make a point 
of reading it. The British Drama League had not 
yet realized its potential power—its 1,600 
affiliated societies represented many thousands of 
individuals outstripping in fits influence the 
Professional Theatre. 

In conclusion, Mr. Young urged the Conference 
not only to pass the resolution before it, but to 
follow it up with propaganda in every direction. 

Mr. Norman Marshall, in seconding the resolu- 
tion stressed the importance of the workshop as an 
intergral part of the National Theatre. 

Before opening the discussion, the Chairman read 
a letter from the Home Secretary, Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
supporting the motion (This letter is printed on 
page 34.). 

Mr. Holford Knight, M.P., stated that there were 
certain facts which should be made clear. Mr. 
Bernard Shaw was becoming a perennial fount of 
inaccuracies. The Shakespeare Memorial Committee 
had not asked for donations for fifteen years. The 
Committee had met last week and was taking 
immediate steps to collect all friends of the 
National Theatre in the most catholic sense, and 
they were proposing to revive the deputation to 
the Prime Minister which was inaugurated in 1924. 
The Committee would welcome every possible help 
that this League could give in achieving its great 
object. He concluded by cordially supporting Mr. 
Young’s resolution. 

Mr. Rowlands (Swinton Players) supported the 
idea of a Travelling Company sent out by the 
National Theatre. He hoped that Theatre would 
not remain merely a London “ stunt.’’ 

Mr. Alec Rea stated that as a commercial theatre 
manager he would welcome a National Theatre, 
but as a taxpayer he was opposed to it. He was 
appalled by the cost of the scheme which he esti- 
mated after reading Mr. Granville-Barker’s book as 
being nearer two million pounds. He foresaw that 
the Theatre would be dull and depressing—a place 
for school children—furthermore, he asked, who 


would be in control of it? 
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Mr. Weston Wells stated that it would depend 
very largely on the public whether the Theatre 
would be dull and run for schoolchildren. This 
was not an argument against the National Theatre. 

Mrs. Porter protested against this slur on school- 
children. 

Mr. Marshall pointed out that fewer plays were 
being written by intelligent people every year, and 
a National Theatre would undoubtedly encourage 
authors who now give up their time to writing 
novels. 

Mr. Sladen-Smith feared that the National Theatre 
would be dull and inefficient, an eyesore and an 
earsore. 

Mr. Purdom stated that he thought it would be 
a good idea if the British Drama League could 
formulate a scheme, but it had a very difficult 
task to make its propaganda successful. 

The Chairman explained that before the war the 
main purpose of the Shakespeare Memorial Com- 
mittee was to erect a National Theatre to celebrate 
the Shakespeare Tercentenary in 1916. The war 
came and that project was abortive. The chief 
reason for the scheme being brought forward now 
and from a somewhat different angle, was the 
encouraging answer of the Prime Minister to Mr. 
Young’s question in the House. What was lacking 
at the moment was a definite scheme, and this 
the Council would engage themselves to draw up 
on the lines of Mr. Granville-Barker’s book. He 
further suggested that a permanent centre, and a 
tradition must be established before a Travelling 
Company could be sent out. 

The motion, on being put to the vote, was carried 
by 62 votes to 10. 

The Conference then adjourned for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


4. The following resolution had been sent in by 
Miss Madeleine Elliott : 


That the British Drama League should 
endeavour to form County and Neighbourhood 
centres throughout the Empire with the primary 
object of keeping its members and affiliated 
societies in touch with all forms of local dramatic 
enterprise, urban or rural, professional and 
amateur. 


The chairman read a lettter from Miss Elliott 
regretting her absence and consequent inability to 
move the resolution in person. Having moved the 
resolution from the Chair, Mr. Whitworth asked 
Miss Macnamara to speak to it. 

Miss Macnamara stated that in several places 
where she had lectured or held schools, the need 
for local dramatic centres had been urged upon her. 
Activities might include a Playgoers’ Club, joint 
advertising and exchange performances. 

Mr. Boughton Chatwin outlined the activities of 
the Birmingham Amateur Dramatic Federation 
which was functioning in exactly the way that 
was suggested by the motion. 

Mr. Linsley Thomas opposed the motion. He 
considered that it was for each neighbourhood if 
it felt the need of such an organization to create 
the organization itself. 

Mr. Rowlands stated that the Northern Com- 
munity Drama Association had come into being, 
and he considered that such an asociation should 
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become an integral part of the League’s organiza- 


tion. The N.C.D.A. had received applications for 
membership from many non-members of _ the 
League. 


Dr. Childs supported Mr. Rowlands’s suggestion. 

The Chairman stated that if this resolution were 
passed, the Council would be under the obligation 
of going into the scheme in detail—and two methods 
suggested themselves : 

1. To build up new organizations in various 
areas. 

2. Take the existing four areas of the Festival 
and empower them with functions outside the 
Festival. 

A difficulty arose in connection with the second 
suggestion as the Western Area was not an homo- 
geneous unit. 

Mr. Richardson (Worthen Players, Shrewsbury) 
stated that he thought the resolution would be use- 
ful for rural areas. 

Mr. Rowlands proposed an amendment to the 
effect that the words ‘* shall endeavour ’’ should be 
deleted and that the following sentence should be 
added to the resolution ‘* and that where they exist 
area and local organizations shall be asked to 
undertake these functions.’ Miss Macnamara pro- 
posed a second amendment that the resolution should 
read as follows: 

That the British Drama League should en- 
courage the growth of County and Neighbourhood 
centres throughout the Empire with the primary 
object of keeping its members and affiliated 
societies in touch with all forms of local dramatic 
enterprise, urban and rural, professional and 
amateur. 

This amendment, seconded by Mr. Childs, was 
put to the vote and passed. 

The Chairman suggested that this resolution should 
be dealt with when the Council had the advantage 
of the advice of the Provincial members under the 
new rule. This was unanimously agreed. 

5. The following resolution was moved by Miss 
Pendered and seconded by Mr. Weston Wells: 

That the Drama League should take steps to 
obtain an alteration in the existing law which 
exacts the payment of Entertainment Tax on 
all Performances for Charity that do not show 
a profit. 

Miss Pendered explained that in cases of per- 
formances for charity which showed a profit, the 
Entertainment Tax Authorities granted an exemp- 
tion from tax, but if a loss was sustained, the tax 
had to be paid, and she urged the Council to use 
its influence to have this hardship removed. 

Mr. Boughton Chatwin moved and Mr. Rowlands 
seconded the following amendment : 

That the Drama League should teke steps to 
obtain an alteration in the existing law which 
exacts the payment of Entertainmen. Tax so far 
as it affects its affiliated societies. 

Mr. Marshall opposed the resolution and the 
amendment. 

Dr. Childs thought that if performances could 
only be given if the profits were devoted to 
charity, no performances should be given at all. 

The resolution and the amendment, on being put 
to the vote, were not carried. 
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6. Election of new National Committee for the 
National Festival of Community Drama. 

The Chairman reported that three members were 
elected by the Conference for this committee, the 
present representatives being Mr. J. R. Gregson, 
Mr. F. E. Doran and Mr. C. B. Purdom. He read 
a letter from Mr. Gregson regretting his inability 
to stand again for election owing to pressure of 
work. 

Mr. Hirst proposed, Mr. Thompson seconded and 
it was 

Resolved : 
elected.”’ 

It was proposed by the Chairman and 

Resolved: ‘“‘ That Mr. Doran and Mr. Purdom 
should be re-elected. 

7. Place of next Conference. 

The Chairman read a_ letter from Miss 
Radford of the Exeter Drama League, inviting the 
Conference to hold its 1930 meeting in Exeter. He 
reminded the Conference that the invitation from 
Hull was, presumably, still open, though it had 
not actually been renewed. The minutes of the last 
Conference were referred to, and it was found that 
it had been decided to accept the invitation from 
Hull, if it were renewed, on the first possible 
opportunity. 

It was proposed by Mr. Hannam-Clark, seconded 
by Mr. Linsley Thomas and by a majority of 
forty votes : 

Resolved: ‘‘ That the invitation from the Exeter 
Drama League should be accepted.’’ 

The Chairman proposed, Mr. Holford Knight 
seconded and it was unanimously 

Resolved: ‘“‘ That a hearty vote of thanks should 
be accorded to the Northampton Repertory Company, 
Mr. BassettsLowke, My. Herbert Prentice, Mr. 
Reginald Brown, and to Lord and Lady Henley for 
their kindness and hospitality to the League and 
its delegates.’’ 

The meeting then closed. 


“That Mr. Sharman should be 


CLIFTON ARTS CLUB DRAMATIC CONTEST. 


Playwrights desiring to enter this Contest (in 
which the six best plays sent in will be produced, 
and prizes totalling £112 are offered), are reminded 
that the closing date is January 1, 1930. All 
particulars from Mr. C. M. Haines, 1 Alexandra 
Road, Clifton. 


LONDON OPERA FESTIVAL 


The Festival of Opera which opens at the 
Scala Theatre on December 30 with the first London 
production of Monteverde’s ‘* Orfeo,’’ should prove 
of unusual interest to everybody interested in what 
for want of a better phrase we call ‘‘ the art of 
the theatre,’ as for once in a way as much import- 
ance is being attached to the purely dramatic side 
of the performances as is normally given to the 
spoken drama. The producers are to be Mr. Denis 


Arundel, Mr. Norman Marshall, Mr. Nugent 
Monck, Mr. Humphrey  Proctor-Gregg and 
Mr. Robert Stuart. The conductors include Sir 


Thomas Beecham, Mr. Aylmer Buesst, Mr. Gervase 
Hughes, Mr. Leslie Heward and Mr. Jack Westrup. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the New 
Scala Theatre, W.1. 
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B.J.SIMMONS& CO. 
isco 1857 


Costumes and Wigs 
for all Published Plays, Period 
or Modern 


can be supplied 
ON HIRE 


Estimates on Application 


Competent Perruquiers sent to Town 
or Country. 


7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Telephones : W.C.2 Telegrams : 


Temple Bar 5568 (3 lines). History, Rand, London. 














SPOTLIGHTS 


AND 


FLOODLIGHTS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
ALL THE LEADING DRAMATIC 
AND OPERATIC SOCIETIES 









30/- Model 


ARC LAMPS, COLOURED GELATINE, 
HALF WATT FITTINGS, DIMMERS, Etc. 
AND ALL STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


WE ARE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS 
OF ALL THIS APPARATUS AND OUR 
PRICES ARE THE LOWEST OBTAINABLE 
SEND FOR LARGE ILLUSTRATED LIST 


Delivery of all goods from stock 


D. WALTER 


107 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY 
LONDON, S.E. ‘Phone; HOP 6049 


CHEAPER TO BUY—THAN TO HIRE 














Commercial Typing Bureau 


PLAYS, AUTHOR'S MSS. 


DRAMATIC AND LITERARY 
TRANSLATIONS 


Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, W.1 
*’Phone: Gerrard 1676 


























THE CENTURY THEATRE 


Now available for 


DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
CONCERTS, REHEARSALS 
ORCHESTRA PRACTICES 
LECTURES, ETC., ETC. 


has recently been redecorated and carpeted ; tip- 
up seating throughout. Also Large Dance Hall 
(excellent floor). For particulars and dates, apply 
The Secretary. *Phone : Park 6870, 5927 














Guildhall School 
of Music 


(Corporation of London) 


Victoria Embankment, E.C.4 


Principal: SIR LANDON RONALD, 
F.R.A.M., F-R.C.M., etc. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in STAGE 
TRAINING and any Musical 
Subject, also in Elocution, Gesture, 
Stage Dancing, Opera. Classes in 
Conducting, Fencing, 


Complete Dramatic Education at 
inclusive fees, £12 12s. and £14 14s. 
Opera Class Saturdays. Special 
Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Regn 
Council). 


Prospectus and Syllabus of local centres 
and local schools examination (open to 
general public) free. 

Telephones : Central 4459, City 5566 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Sec. 
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What Every Producer 
Ought to Know! 


lvailable for Amateurs— 
ALEXANDRA THEATRE, 
Wood Green, N.22. 

Leading Costumiers are— 


CHAS. H. FOX, LTD., 
72 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


H. & M. RAYNE, LTD., 
15 Rupert Street, W.1. 
B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., 
7 & 8 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 
L. BENJAMIN & CO., 
99 Middlesex Street, E.1. 
WALLER BROS., 
79 City Road, E.C.1. 


Stage Lighting is supplied by— 
THOS, J. DIGBY ENGINEERING CO., 
LTD., 
12 & 39 Gerrard Street, W.1. 
STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 
co., LTD., 
24 Floral Street, W.C.2. 
VENRECO, LTD.., 
55 Neal Street. W.C.2. 
D. WALTER, 
107 Newington Causeway, S.E.1. 


Plays may be obtained from— 
GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
39 Parker Street, W.C.2. 
NODA, LTD., 
85 Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD.., 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS, LTD., 
32 Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 


Your MSS. and Parts can be Speedily Typed at— 
COMMERCIAL TYPING BUREAU, 
Criterion Buildings, Piccadilly Circus, 
W.1. 


MISS WEBBER’S TYPEWRITING 
OFFICE, 
6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Stage Weapons are obtainable from— 
W. H. POLLARD & SON, 
5 Waterloo Road, S.E.1. 
Wig Maker— 
J. H. SPAANS, 
7 Lisle Street, W.C.2. 


woe above firms. who make a speciality of TI cal 
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Incorporated Society of 
Authors, Playwrights 
and Composers 


a 


To Amateurs 





COMPLETE REVISED 
LIST OF PLAYS NOW 
READY 


Plays by 
Granville-Barker, 

Housman, Miles Malle- 
son, Masefield, Shaw 


and others. 


Galsworthy, 


Plays suited to Schools 
and Educational groups. 


List on application to 
The Secretary, 
11, Gower Street, London 

















to be highly recommended to members WwW 
of ‘the yin leak producers and oth yo .C.1. 
r particulars may be obtain oe t reference 0 
the displayed advertisements appec g in this issue. 
| 
VIII All advertising communicaiioas to :—1 Newport House, Great Newport St., W.C.2. ’Phone: Temple Bar 7056 
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The British Drama League New Library 
Catalogue 


THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY ” 


is now in the Press and will be on sale early in January 
Compiled by VIOLET KENT 


(late Librarian to the League) 
With Introductions by 
Dr. F. S. BOAS and Mr. GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
CONTENTS : 
DETAILED CATALOGUE OF PLAYS in the British Drama 
League Library arranged alphabetically under authors’ names with 
particulars of cast, scene, costume, etc. 
AN ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF PLAYS ARRANGED BY 
TITLES 
SPECIAL SUBJECT INDICES OF PLAYS under various heads 


including, among others, the following :— 


TRANSLATIONS PLAYS FOR MEN 
DIALECT PLAYS PASTORALS 
RELIGIOUS PLAYS SENSATIONAL PLAYS 
COSTUME PLAYS WAR PLAYS 


PLAYS FOR WOMEN 

COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 

arranged under their subjects and supplemented by an index of 

authors. 

It will be seen that this publication offers to play-producers, Pro- 

fessional and Amateur, the most useful guide to selection and study 
that has ever been available : 

Special Drama League Edition, paper bound, 55. net (postage 4d.), 

or 4s. net if the subjoined form is signed and forwarded to the 

Offices of the League — = ary I, 1930. 


To THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE BOOKSHOP. 
8 Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2 


Please supply copies of The Player's Library at the special 


pre-publication rate of 45., for which I,we enclose to cover 
cost and postage. 


CRESTED HE DE HOF HESS CHE HSTCEC SED ERS EAE Ee EKS.OO G6 BO we DO O68 
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TRE GINNER MAWER SCHOOL ||). 
OF DANCE AND DRAMA 


RUBY GINNER IRENE MAWER 


PHILBEACH HALL, PHILBEACH GARDENS, $.W.5 


FROBISHER 2767 
| 
| 



































T 
PERIOD COSTUMES 
Costumes of all periods made to individual requirements. Own 
Materials made up. Designs carried out. Special Terms to Members of the League T 
MRS. MOORE, 12 Rectory Chambers, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W.1 ’P’ one: KEN. 8154 G 
B 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY! c 
DO you ACT - - ‘ 
DO you PRODUCE - 
DO YOU WRITE PLAYS ° 
Opportunities await you inx-THE HARLEQUINS CLUB 
21 EMPIRE HOUSE. THURLOE PLACE, S.W.7. 3 
(SORORITIES 
7 . 7 e iy 
Classified Advertisements % i 
s ye 
Rate 1s. 6d. per line gs Ni 
oy, ri 


PERSONAL & B. ROBERTS ©& Co., Lid., ¥ 
CTRESS would advise or help with any amateur stage production, ‘ P 
ew an oe part at short notice. Expenses only. (Miss) é take this opportunity of thanking 


E. W rd iw Turner, ** Rosslyn House,’ Dormansland, Surrey of aay 
| & the members of the British 
G. ' LYON- HASTINGS is open to offers a lucer. Twenty yea f 
. ience, For 


three years producer to ‘“ Th ” Farley & Drama League Sor their kind 


= 














Nf 
A 
ene” hie" ta,” taeda, t ¥ 
Mummers ress :— yneypots, Fairlight, East Sussex. oy, ¥ ( 
es ee ee eee ¢ support, and beg to convey to 
Ms BEATRICE LEWISOHN is open to receive members for her h& i Ng 
Dramatic Society Moderate Subscription Public performances oA all readers and advertisers of i). 
very session panne Ihe Studio “QO” Theatre, Kew Bridge. ¢ : t 
> ** Drama” sincere good wishes f 
sé LAvo.”” Li ir construction and stagecraft advised upon—and 4] 
“Pe s matised by experienced actor-dramatist, Adapta- ¢ for —_ \ . 
7 ali OF ilms Mr. Forbes Dawson, 15 Merton Hall Gardens, ,) 
Wimbled n, S.W.20. "Phone: Wimbledon 2679 /, XMAS AND Ys ! 
M ¥ ) 
s K ; 2S (Eloc.) School Medallist R.T. Pro- val Pu ) te 
R* " cares . . peices : eae r hn ae pa 2 THE NEW 1 EAR ys 
ing undertaken. ‘* Tintagel,", Monmouth Rd., Watford. ‘Phone : mC: E 
W: vat wd 1521. & ¥ 
nani Je 
pices cons G && ¥ = 
i PEWRITING.—Plays snarios, poems, etc., at moderate Y) 
charges. Authors’ MSS. Is + per 1,000, Mrs. Johnson, 53 Battersea Or 
es Paataeatn enabler tite SGEGEGEGELEGES ESN 
X All advertising communications to :—1 Newport House, Great Newport St., W.C.2. ’Phon Femple Bar 7056 














lI | [ The Mayfair School of Dancing, Singing & Acting 


Licensed Annually by L.C.C. as an Employment Agency Telephone: Park 384 


International Hall, 63 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. 
Principal: FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN Singing: NOONA MACQUOID 


oN ee 





(Late of Johannesburg, South Africa) Ballet Mistress to:—Royal Late of Brussels Conserv., Paris, London, and the Gilbert & 

{cademy of Music (Opera), College of Nursing, Boy Players, Lady Sullivan Opera Co, Singin Acting, Voice Production and 
| Office-workers’ Classes in connection with British Xylonite Works, Director of ‘ _ Melodies.” 

Railway Clearing House, Royal Dutch Shell Group, &c., &c. 


l be AND DAPHNE JAY Assistant Ballet Mistress 


| Late Ballet Mistress ‘‘ Old Vic’’ Theatre, and of Los Angeles, California. ete +t 
\| 


| PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


| THE COMPLETE SCHOOL FOR THE THEATRE 





























| | Including Day School for Children under Registered Teacher | 
I = AINING FOR THE STAGE AND TEACHING PROFESSION is conducted with the greatest possible attention to individuality, 
> I in the Ballet Classes, the technique derived from the Russian School, though rigidly enforced, is never allowed to supersede 
\ the artistic side, though the latter is, of course, brought out in the Stude nt and cared for to its fullest extent, as it is of the 
greatest’ importance 
| IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE ARE 
Children’s Amateur Classes, the instruction in which is based on the same method that is used in the Professional School, but they 
| ar itirely separat Centres are open at :— 
| THE COWDRAY HALL, la Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. CROYDON. Progressive School of Music, Lower Addiscombe 
re Classes.) Road. 
GOLDERS GREEN. The St. Alban’s Hall, N.W.11. (Nine UXBRIDGE. In _ connection with Mrs. Cave’s School, St. 
oa classes.) Andrews. 
BRONDESBURY. Christchurch Hall. (One class at the moment.) COWDRAY HALL (For taptes). (In connection with the College 
BEXLEY AND SIDCUP. (Five Classes.) of Nursing.) 
| CHORLEY WOOD In connection with Miss Richardson's NORWOOD (in connection with Clearview School.) AND 
School, Heronsficld CENTRAL STUDIOS, 63 Westbourne Grove. Daily. 
THEATRICAL AGENCY DEPARTMENT IS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORA M. FAIRBAIRN 
(Licensed Annually by L.C.C. as an Employment Agency) 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, and information with regard to the large Amateur School, Ladies’ Classes, etc., and Modern 
3allroom Instruction, and MUSICAL COMEDY which are entirely separate, apply to Miss MACGREGOR, Secretary. 
International Hall, 63 Westbourne Grove, London, W.2. Phone: Park 3894 
’ ?) 
a 
Ni Telephone 2289 Clerkenwell ESTABLISHED 1870 





h STRIKING NEW PLAYS 
}| WALLER Bros. 


“THE STORY OF SIMPLICITY AND 

H THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS ps mies oll * ae 

5 , . Nevison. Music to the Play. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘ IGMAKERS 

} oe “ALL FOR A TITLE” 


¥} | 79 City Road, London, E.C.1 agile somata, Wel orl ass 


Highly commended. Well written. 
i) : ‘ 
‘4 “‘ THE PLAYER PLAYS” 
¥ = wa D. W. Ross. 2s. Gd. ne 
b) Three Plays. Simple Staging. Specially adapted i 
? ) I I ) I 
e 


Schools and Dramatic Societies. 


Costumes and Wigs on 


\" Hire and Sale or Made “ HANNIBAL’S TRICUNAL’ 


The Dowager Countess of Jersey and the Hon. Emil 
VA to Order. Ward. 2s. 6d. on 
Sunday Times: “*. . . . well constructed .. . delightfu lly 
Ni Amateur Operatic and rhythmical . . . real poetry .. .”’ 
he Dramatic Societies sup- ** ANOTHER ‘CHANCE and AGE LTD.” 

° N. E. Mclver. 2s. 6d. net 
¥ plied on reasonable terms. Two Plays—e effective, and suitable for amateur dram ile 
? ‘ ; societies 

3 Amateur Theatricals at- ““THE HALLS OF CAMELOT” 
yy tended in town or country. Ellden Hill. Is. net 
») Based on Tennyson. 
if . 
s Experienced men sent to MSS. of all types—especiatly PLAYS and SKETCHES 
H all parts to make up. —invited for publication, No reading fees. Prompt 
e 


decision. Estd. 1898 





¥ Os 
Estimates and Illustrated Catalogue free. 
xy 
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ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD.., 
29 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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There is only ONE original 


L. BENJAMIN & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS) 


99, MIDDLESEX ST.,E.1. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF THEATRICAL 
& FANCY COSTUMES LENT ON HIRE 
DOORMEN’S, CINEMA & PAGES’ 
UNIFORMS A SPECIALITY. 
LOWEST PRICES, BEST SERVICE 
UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF 
H. KENNETH BARTON 





WEEKLY TESTIMONIALS 
SUPPORT OUR CLAIMS 
BERNARD COPPING Esq., PLYMOUTH 

REPERTORY COY., writes :— 

“<I was very pleased with the way you dressed ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice’ and I am oblige d to you for the 
trouble you took.” 

J. HENDERSON, Esq., DARLINGTON 
AMATEURS, writes :— 

“* Many thanks for costumes for ‘ No Song, No Supper.’ 
I was very pleased with them on both occasions, and they 
added considerably to the success of the Show.” 


NOW LET US PLEASE YOU !! 
‘Phone: LONDON WALL 7568. 
ANY TUBE TO LIVERPOOL STREET. 





fl roducers ensure that 


the dressing of theirg 
productions will be 
faultless by entrusting§ 
the dress plot to Raynes§ 
—a name known all 
over the world in con- 
nection with stagecraft, 
Raynes well - stocked 
wardrobescontain clean, 
correct, well-cut cose 
tumes for every need, 
Estimates by return on 
receipt of full particulars 





(H. & M. RAYNE, LTD.) 
15 RUPERT ST., LONDON, W.1 








OF INTEREST TO AMATEURS 


ALEXANDRA PALACE 


THEATRE, 
WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 22. 


THIS EXCELLENT THEATRE, 
REPAINTED AND DECORATED THROUGHOU!T 


TO LET 








THEATRICALS, 
LECTURES, 
CAMPAIGNS, etc 


SEATING ACCOMMODATION 1,200 


ONE OF THE LARGEST STAGES IN LONDON 
LICENSED RESTAURANT. 
25 MINUTES PROM THE WEST END. 
15 DRESSING ROOMS 
INCLUSIVE AND MODERATE TERMS. 


APPLY : ARCHIE PITT, LESSEE, 
PRINCES CHAMBERS. COVENTRY ST. W.1. 
(Over Prince of Wales Theatre). 
"PHONE: REGENT 7236. 





Telephone: Hop 4064. 


Established 1820 


PERIOD WEAPONS 
of ALL DESCRIPTIONS supplied for 
THEATRICAL and FILM PRODUCTION 


Blank Cartridges, Coloured Fire, Lycopodium, 
Gunpowder, Rifles, Revolvers, Pistols, Guns, 


Batteries, Blades, etc., always in Stock. 


The oldest firm in this class of business, and specialists 


in theatrical work. 


W. H. POLLARD & SON 
Gun and Rifle Manufacturers 
5, WATERLOO ROAD, WATERLOO BRIDGE, 
LONDON, S.E.1 














TELEPHONE =. - REGENT 5197 





J. H. SPAANS, 
7 LISLE STREET, 
LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 


Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs always in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 





Please mention ** DRAMA ” 


when replying to advertisements. 








